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THE PAINTER. 


Nature hath taken her delicate brush, 
Her palette, and paints and all, 
She hath worked in the silence of star- 
light hush, 
She hath worked in the storm’s loud 
brawl; 
She works—and lo! 
The frescoes grow 
On the sides of her ample hall. 


She hath tinted the apple with flushes 
of rose, 
She hath covered the pear with white, 
And the osier-blooms where the honey- 
bee goes 
She hath crowned with a golden light, 
The leafing sloe 
Is draped in snow, 
And the celandine stars gleam bright. 


She hath sprinkled the meadows with 
silver and gold, 
And the cuckoo-flower’s delicate hue, 
She hath kindled the gorse on the wind- 
haunted wold, 
And hath garnished the woodlands 
anew; 
The speedwell’s eye, 
Demure and shy, 
She hath touched with a heaven-born 
blue. 


And in and about and around them all 
She hath filled in a background of green, 
The leaf-buds burst at her noiseless call 
And spread out a verdurous screen, 
And wearied eyes 
In quiet wise 
Find rest in the soothing scene. 


Temple Bar. T. Bruce DILkKs. 


THE COMING 0’ THE GREEN. 
(FOR MUSIC.) 


Now the spirit of the flood is awake, 
And the spirit of the wood is stirred, 
And the spirit of the air is beautiful and 

fair, 
And so is the song of the bird. 


And there cometh a whisper of Spring, 
And its footfall is light on the sea, 
And it cometh from the South, with a 
jewel in its mouth, 
And it bringeth a blessing to me. 


And the bare bough 
leaves, 

And the dark earth is glistening with 
gold, 


is rusting with 








The Painter, etc. 


And the land is all sheen with the coming 
o’ the green, 
And a new world is born of the old. 


And it is not the work of a man, 
Who plieth his task here and there; 
Not in single bud and flower, but univer- 
sal power, 
It cometh, mighty Spirit, everywhere. 


And the hawthorn is snowy in the brake, 
And the dear lark is singing up on high, 
And the young things are sprouting, the 
young children shouting, 
And the old tears awake in the eye. 


For earth was a Paradise once, 
And life all a jubilee then, 
But the glory once seen in the coming 0’ 
the green 
Departs when we come to be men. 


For sweet is the lily in the bed, 
And sweet is the flower on the wall, 
But sweeter the tear and the pity of the 


dead, 

For the old things were the sweetest 
of all. 

Spectator. A. G. B. 


FINIS. 


Even for you I shall not weep 
When I at last, at last am dead, 

Nor turn and sorrow in my sleep, 
Though you should linger overhead. 


Even of you I shall not dream 
Beneath the waving graveyard grass; 
One with the soul of wind and stream, 
I shall not heed you if you pass. 


Even for you I would not wake, 
Too bitter were the tears I knew, 
Too dark the road I needs must take— 
The road that winds away from you. 


Mrs. MARRIOTT-WATSON. 


INVENTION. 


I envy not the lark his song divine, 
Nor thee, O Maid, thy beauty’s fault- 
less mould. 
Perhaps tne chief felicity is mine, 
Who hearken and behold. 


The joy of the Artificer Unknown 
Whose genius would devise the lark 
and thee— 
This, or a kindred rapture, let me own, 
I covet ceaselessly! 


Spectator. WILLIAM WATSON. 


























The French Pyrenees. 


From The Church Quarterly Review. 
THE FRENCH PYRENEES.! 

We wonder how many of our fellow- 
countrymen who escape from an En- 
glish winter to Biarritz or to Pau, and 
who linger on in spring to visit a few 
well-known places like Cauterets, 
Luchon, or Les Eaux Bonnes, know 
anything about the inner life of the 
French Pyrenees. Yet their archaic 
villages, clustering in sequestered val- 
leys or by foaming torrents; their quaint 
buildings, domestic and religious, to 
which we shall presently refer; their 
peasant people of different types and 
races, as well as the historic interest 
with which the whole district is asso- 
ciated, are all exceptionally attractive. 
It is the country where was chiefly 
passed the later life of Margaret of 
Navarre—her little Court at Nérac a 
sanctuary for persecuted heretics, an 
elysium for men of letters; where her 
daughter, Jeanne d’Albret, upheld the 
doctrines of the Reform with all the 
force and constancy of a far stronger 
character; among whose rocks and 
crags Henri Quatre raced barefoot as a 
child; whose mountains were crossed 
by the Black Prince in the fourteenth 
and by Wellington in the nineteenth 
century. It is a country strewn with 
eathedrals and monastic foundations, 
rich in memories of Albigenses, 
Templars, and Huguenots, and —like 
all mountainous districts — rife with 
legends and superstitions; such a coun- 
try is well worthy of an intimate 
acquaintance. Yet not only are these 
minor historic chronicles a sealed book 
to many, but the scenery of the 
Pyrenees, though in some _ respects 
equally attractive, is far less known 
than that of the Alps. 

The work before us is intended to 
trace out these varying aspects of 
interest, to serve the traveller among 
the Pyrenees as “his guide by day, and 


1 Les Pyrénées Frangaises. (a) Premiére Partie: 
Lourdes, Argelés, Cauterets, Luz, Saint-Sauveur, 
Baréges. (b) Deuxitme Partie: Le Pays Basque 
et la Basse Navarre. (c) Troisitme Partie: 
L’Adour, Ja Garonne et le Pays de Foix. Par 
Paul Perret. Illustrations par E. Sadoux. Three 
vols. (Paris, 1881-1884.) 
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in the evening, the excursion over, as 
his amusement;” while for those whom 
fate condemns to stay at home, only a 
slight effort of imagination is needed 
to transform its graphic pages into 
living scenes and pictures. To our- 
selves, it must be confessed, the author 
of “Les Pyrénées Frangaises’”’ has 
opened out a new world of pleasure and 
information, and we recognize with 
regret the impossibility, within the 
limits of our allotted space, of dwelling 
on more than a fragment here and 
there from these delightful volumes— 
further enriched by a thousand illus- 
trations of mountain, hamlet, and 
chateau. 

Unlike M. Perret, who carries his 
readers at once into the very heart of 
the French Pyrenees, we prefer to com- 
mence our-rapid survey near their 
western extremity, with some account 
of the little Basque seaport, Saint-Jean- 
de-Luz. The Basques—with their 
quaint manners and customs, their dis- 
tinctive dress, and their language, the 
crux of philologists—demand an en- 
tirely separate study; yet it seems im- 
possible to pass them by unnoticed even 
in the briefest article upon those moun- 
tains at whose feet they have been 
planted since history began, and to 
which they cling with undying affection. 
The French Basques, far outnumbered 
by their Spanish brothers, are almost 
entirely confined to the three districts. 
of Labourd, La Soule, and Basse 
Navarre. The capital of Labourd in 
former days was Ustaritz, Saint-Jean- 
de-Luz was its seaport; now Ustaritz. 
seems but a straggling village, Saint- 
Jean is nothing accounted of beside the 
modern glories of Biarritz. 

For the palmy days of Saint-Jean-de- 
Luz we must go back to 1560, when, 
after the Treaty of the Pyrenees, 
French courtiers and Spanish grandees 
assembled there to witness the mar- 
riage of Louis XIV. with Maria- 
Theresa of Spain. The house which 
received the Infanta before her mar- 
riage, a doorway in the church, ever 
since walled up, through which the 
royal bride and bridegroom passed, and 
a picturesque turreted building still 
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called the “Maison Louis Quatorze,” 
where their wedded life began, remain 
-to keep alive the memory of this passing 
visit from the most brilliant court in 
Europe. After all, the chief glory of 
‘Saint-Jean is its race of intrepid 
mariners, who from time immemorial 
have rejoiced to brave the Atlantic and 
that Bay of Biscay so full of perils that 
a Basque proverb tells us, “the fisher’s 
wife is wedded the morn and a widow 
at eventide.” Basque whalers, armed 
with the harpoons they claim as their 
own invention, reached the coasts of 
Newfoundland and Cape Breton before 
Sebastian Cabot; Basque corsairs from 
Saint-Jean-de-Luz and Hendaye swept 
the seas in time of war, and carried off 
many a prize from ships far stronger 
than their own. 

The church of Saint-Jean-de-Luz may 
serve as a typical example of Basque 
architecture. A huge porch, support- 
ing a square bell-tower roofed with tiles, 
is the most notable feature of the 
exterior; within is the invariable 
gallery in two stages surrounding the 
church on all sides save the east, and a 
wooden ceiling adorned with colors 
that would be somewhat glaring but 
for the dim religious light which sobers 
down their crudity. The male members 
of the congregation occupy these gal- 
leries during mass, in righteous supe- 
riority over their women kneeling on 
the bare floor below with no further 
luxury than a square of black cloth, 
embroidered with a white cross, which 
they spread upon the pavement. The 
churches of La Soule have one distin- 
guishing feature: their primitive bell- 
towers, which are nothing more than a 
fragment of wall rising above the roof, 
terminating in three gable-ends in 
which the bells, open to the air, swing 
to and fro with every wind that blows. 
Many of the village churchyards are 
gardens full of bloom and fragrance. 
The graves, round which irises, lilies, 
and roses, flower in succession, are 
marked, some by crosses of Saracen 
design, others by granite discs en- 
graved with mysterious emblems, 
whose meaning is unknown even to the 
people themselves; survivals, probably, 





of a long forgotten faith far back in the 
history of this strange and ancient race. 
A foreigner will not fail to marvel at 
the sesquipedalian names—themselves 
almost cabalistic in sound—of those 
who rest beneath the tombs; the names 
of hamlets and villages, too, ring 
strangely, reminding him that he is 
among a people radically distinct from 
the rest of their compatriots. 

These villages, for the most part, are 
extremely interesting and speak of a 
happy and prosperous peasant life, 
picturesque in every detail. The 
houses are generally scattered here and 
there, proudly independent one of 
another; but it is worth while to ex- 
amine more minutely these dwellings, 
which are one of the special features of 
the country. At the first glance a 
Basque house is somewhat disappoint- 
ing compared with the Swiss chalets, 
which it distantly resembles, with their 
high-pitched roofs, and the rich, warm, 
chestnut hue of their upper stories. 
But this lack of mere artistic beauty is 
fully compensated by the individuality, 
the dignity, the almost human interest 
which appertains to it. Basque houses 
are usually white, with red-tiled roofs 
and brown shutters, while a network 
of timber painted in yellow, brown, or 
green, and occasionally a balcony, break 
the flat monotony of the walls. A huge, 
wide-open doorway in the middle of the 
facade gives entrance to a vaulted 
court used as the threshing floor, and 
dark as midnight, save where a stray 
beam steals through some chink in the 
rafters, while on either hand are the 
living rooms of the family. To the 
right is probably the kitchen of 
the Etcheco-Yauna and Etcheco-Andrea 
(house-master and house-mistress), to 
the left the demesne of the daughter-in- 
law and her children; for here, as in 
Switzerland, several generations dwell 
under one roof. The ancestral hearth, 
in pre-Christian days the centre of all 
religious worship, is still almost sacred 
to a Basque, inspiring sentiments even 
stronger than the Englishman’s love of 
home. Indeed, the Basque dwelling, 
instead of taking its name from the 
owner, provides him with a sobriquet; 








f 
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he is Jean d’Elicabide (on the road to 
the church), Martin d’Ithurralde (be- 
side the fountain). It may easily be 
imagined that homesteads so cherished, 
so revered, are never sold save in ex- 
tremest necessity. Should such a 
calamity befall, the whole thought and 
aim of a Basque family (whether toiling 
on in their own land or emigrants in the 
Far West) is concentrated on buying 
back again one day the home where 
their forefathers have lived and died. 
That such hopes are sometimes 
realized may be gathered from the fol- 
lowing and similar inscriptions occa- 
sionally to be met with:— 


This house, named Gorritia, was bought 
back by Marie de Gorriti, mother of the 
late Jean Dolhagaray, with the moneys 
sent by him from the Indies, the which 
house may neither be sold nor hired. 
Made in the year 1662. 


In glancing at a few characteristics 
of Basque life, we must not forget the 
Jeu de Paume, a kind of herculean 
tennis, about which the peasants are so 
enthusiastic that a champion player is 
the darling and hero of all the country- 
side. Soldiers have been known to 
desert in order to be present at one of 
the national galas when a great match 
is to be played. The following extract 
from a little book which seems to 
breathe the very spirit of the people 
will picture it better than any words of 
ours :— 


In the centre of the burgh stand the 
courts for the Jeu de Paume. It is the 
national game; in it are summed up the 
Olympian, Pythian, Isthmian, Nemean 
games of the Basque people. The young 
men assemble there from all parts of the 
country, like Greek wrestlers train them- 
selves for it from childhood. There, be- 
neath the bright southern sun, stimulated 
by the applause of a whole people and 
the burning glances of the fair sex, Ho- 
meric matches are played between the 
different champions of the towns, between 
French and Spanish Basques. It is far 
more than a game of mere force and dex- 
terity. It is a complete education: there 
the will learns to bend, the character 
gains fortitude, the muscles of the heart 
are developed. It is a noble game, full of 
dignity, the game of a free people inhaling 





with full vigor the keen air of the moun- 
tains; it is likewise the supreme moment 
of Basque beauty, that in which it ex- 
pands like a flower in the full enjoyment 
of a youth which thinks itself to be im- 
mortal. Attitudes, gestures, movements, 
recall the designs and bas-reliefs of an- 
tique sculpture. Slender and agile are the 
players, of manly grace, robust of torso, 
but lithe and flexile in their strength— 
bare arms superbly moulded, wingéd feet, 
eyes sparkling with the fire of youth. 
Hard by Saint-Etienne-de-Baigorry, 
which boasts the most renowned courts 
for the Jeu de Paume in French terri- 
tory, our attention is arrested by the 
hamlet of Michelena. <A _ squalid, 
miserable spot compared with the 
prosperous Basque villages surrounding 
it, Michelena seems a fitting abode for 
the descendants of that mysterious, 
despised, and persecuted race, the 
Cagots. Among the Pyrenees and in 
legend-haunted Brittany alone do we 
still find traces of these unfortunates, on 
whom the double stigma of leprosy and 
heresy rested for centuries. The tra- 
dition, handed down from generation to 
generation, declared them to be the 
offspring of conquering Goths and later 
Saracen invaders; hence their name 
Cagots—canes Gothi. The smouldering 
hatred towards them flamed high dur- 
ing the crusades against Albigenses and 
Catharists: the Cagots were massacred 
inthousands. Thenceforward they were 
forced to wear a peculiar dress—a red 
camisole marked with some derisive 
emblem: the acquisition of land, had it 
indeed been possible to them, was for- 
bidden them, and even the privileges of 
religion were grudgingly accorded, as to 
an inferior creation. The threshold of 
God’s temple they might not cross; and 
in exploring Pyrenean churches we oc- 
easionally light upon antique bénitiers 
reserved exclusively for sprinkling 
them with holy water, and low door- 
ways or wickets where from a distance 
they might participate in the Church’s 
solemn rites. Only one other Cagot 
village, Terranére, in the valley of 
Azun, was visited by M. Perret in his 
wanderings; but he speaks of Bozate, 
in the Spanish valley of the Bastan, as 


1 Henry O’Shea “La Maison Basque,” p. 8. 
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entirely peopled by these social pariahs, 
who, though no longer under any civil 
ban, are still regarded by their neigh- 
bors with scorn and cold suspicion. 

Before finally taking leave of the 
Basque districts we are sorely tempted 
to linger over the history of the haughty 
house of Gramont, whose favorite Cha- 
teauof Bidache, in the Paysde Labourd, 
shows traces, even in ruins, of its al- 
most royal magnificence; but space 
forbids. The same cogent reason closes 
against us the gates of Orthez, 
Navarrenx, Sauveterre, and Oloron. 
Not one of these quaint little towns, 
half asleep behind their crumbling 
fortifications, but is worthy of a mono- 
graph on its individual share in the 
wars of religion. Navarrenx especially 
was the firmest stronghold of Protes- 
tantism in Béarn, and its successful re- 
sistance against papal besiegers proved 
a turning-point when the affairs of 
Jeanne d’Albret seemed in their most 
critical condition. 

The traveller who would penetrate 
further into the recesses of those moun- 
tains spread out sotemptingly before his 
eyes from the celebrated terrace at Pau 
—who would visit Baréges, Saint- 
Sauveur, Cauterets, Bagnéres, or 
Luchon—must pass through the town of 
Lourdes, which stands on the threshold 
of the higher Pyrenees, and which, if 
held in feudal days to be the key of the 
county of Bigorre, may now be regarded 
with equal justice as one of the strong- 
holds of the Romish Church. It is a 
striking scene which is gradually un- 
folded as the train, winding amongst 
low, rolling hills, enters the valley of 
the now famous grotto. To the old 
town, apparently forever destined to 
the remote and obscure solitude from 
which it has so suddenly emerged, 
there is now added a huge struggling 
mass of pensions and auberges, thrown 
pell-mell together, and clustering on one 
side of the eminence that is crowned 
with the lofty basilica of Notre Dame de 
Lourdes. The church, standing out and 
aloof from the town, has been in- 
geniously planned to be the fitting 


terminus of the long processions which 
wend their way to its altars in the 
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pilgrimage season. The vast building, 
erected on the rock which overhangs 
and includes the grotto, is planted at the 
end of a wide open space, and consists 
of an upper and lower sanctuary. The 
lower forms a large gloomy crypt, sup- 
ported on massive columns, amidst 
whichare ranged confessionals, wherein 
the penitent may pour forth their sor- 
row and repentance into ears that are 
responsive to every European tongue, 
whilst numerous entablatures, record- 
ing thanksgivings, supplications, vows, 
make the stones to cry out from its 
walls. The platform of the upper 
church, raised high above the road, is 
reached by a double ascent, enclosed in 
balustrades, that has its apex before the 
great western door, and is well cal- 
culated to be the crowning point of a 
magnificent spectacle when thousands 
of pilgrims, gathered on the square 
before it and fringed by long proces- 
sions of Latin guilds and fraternities, 
bow down before the golden mon- 
strance upheld and flashing in the 
midday sun, or mingle their litanies at 
nightfall with those of the long lines of 
torch-bearers which illuminate the 
march to the evening offices. The in- 
terior of the upper church is literally 
ablaze with the offerings with which its 
walls are encrusted from floor to ceil- 
ing; banners representing every section 
of the Latin obedience in Europe and 
far away to the republics of the south- 
western hemisphere, and so rich in their 
embroidery that connoisseurs in needle- 
work journey to Lourdes solely to study 
them; and ex-votos of every degree of 
variety and splendor, from the pope’s 
golden rose to the waxen image of some 
pilgrim’s foot who has left his crutch 
behind; bridal ornaments, military 
epaulettes, costly jewels, stars and 
crosses, orders and hearts without 
number, so crowded together as to 
smother every inch of wall with an 
irregular diapered emblazonry. Hard 
by, at the foot of the rock, are the grotto 
and the invariable well, made hideous 
with scores of pendant crutches and the 
smoke of tapers of all sizes. 

It would be a hopeless task to attempt 
within the limits of our paper to 
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analyze the ingredients of a thing so 
complex as a modern pilgrimage to 
Lourdes. To one class of minds the ap- 
pearance to Bernadotte of the Blessed 
Virgin, speaking such bad grammar as 
“Je suis l’Immaculée Conception,” is 
the most ludicrous of all incredibilities; 
to another class, the simple undoubting 
credulity of the shepherd maiden—on 
whose personal integrity no suspicion 
is cast—is apparently a charming ex- 
ample of trustful faith in an unbeliev- 
ing age. No doubt many cures have 
been wrought at Lourdes. The min- 
gled excitement and_ expectation, 
wrought up to fever pitch, afford on 
scientific grounds sufficient explanation 
of the healing of manifold forms of 
sickness which have their origin in 
obscure nervous disorder. Apart from 
such questions, there is much to sadden 
and revolt the reverent at Lourdes. 
The passing traveller will note the 
trumpery bazaars of pious rubbish, and 
the many squalid and diseased beggars, 
more intent on the alms of the stranger 
than on the healing powers of the Vir- 
gin, and further inquiry elicits some 
disturbing assertions. It is said that 
the working parish curé of Bernadotte’s 
time died, ruined and broken-hearted, 
through his treatment by the Order 
which now “runs” the whole concern. 
It is said that vices formerly unknown 
now mar the simplicity and purity 
which formerly prevailed at Lourdes. 
It is said that the alleged vision admits 
of the natural explanation that on one 
day in the year the sun, shining through 
a cleft in the rock, produces a blaze of 
light so strikingly resembling the 
nimbus familiar to Roman worshippers, 
that an untutored enthusiast might 
easily transfigure it into a figure of St. 
Marie or glorify it into an actual ap- 
parition of the Virgin Mother. 

It is curious to note that the Pyrenees 
have always abounded in shrines of 
lesser fame, and M. Perret goes so far 
as to say that there is hardly a canton 
within their boundaries in which an 
apparition of the Madonna has not 
given rise to some more or less lasting 
pilgrimage. In the lovely valley of 
Ossau our Lady of Bielle has received 
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the invocations of the shepherds for up- 
wards of ten centuries; on their yearly 
descent from the mountain pastures 
they assemble to give thanks for her 
careof themselvesand their flocks, offer- 
ing a fleece and a few silver coins upon 
the altar. It seems not a little strange 
to learn that the heroic Jeanne d’Albret 
—she who in later years exclaimed that, 
“Sooner than ever go to mass, had she 
her kingdom and her son in her hand, 
she would cast them both into the depth 
of the sea”—the queen of Navarre her- 
self went in pilgrimage to a chapel of 
the Virgin formerly standing at the 
head of a bridge over the Gave at Pau, 
where expectant mothers were wont to 
breathe their orisons for a safe delivery. 
All Béarn told of the hymn she chanted 
in giving birth to the future Henri 
Quatre, beginning :— 


Nousté damo deii cap deii poun, 
Adyutaz me 4 da questo horo. 


“Our Lady of the Bridge, give me suc- 
cor in this hour.” 

Besides the pilgrims who gathered 
at their local shrines, the Pyrenees 
teemed in the Middle Ages with others 
on the way to the tomb of St. James 
of Compostella. The faithful flocked 
in thousands for their souls’ health or 
for bodily healing, bringing prosperity 
and riches to the Pyrenean towns near 
which they encamped. We cannot but 
think that no voluntary self-mortifica- 
tions could be necessary to add to the 
merit of this “pilgrim’s progress.” The 
way would be rugged enough for the 
sternest pilgrim’s feet; the sudden 
storms, when rain or hail lashed the 
wayfarer’s struggling form, the chilly 
nights passed on the mountain’s flank, 
might satisfy the desires of the most 
ascetic. 

Returning to our starting-point after 
this digression, we are reminded that the 
Castle of Lourdes has a special interest 
for Englishmen, as the chief fortress 
in a chain of watch-towers built or 
adapted by the Black Prince during his 
rule in Aquitaine. These attelayes, as 
they are called in provincial language 
—most necessary for the safety of 
Bigorre, with such neighbors as Charles 
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the Bad, King of Navarre, and Gaston 
Phoebus, Count of Foix—commanded 
the different mountain valleys, and were 
in perfect communication one with an- 
other. The Chateau de Lourdes 
dominated the valleys of Saint-Sauveur 
and Argelés, and from thence signal- 
fires passed by the donjons of Gélos, 
Vidalos, and Vieuzac to Beaucens, 
which guarded the entrance to the 
gorges of Cauterets and Luz. The 
Chateau du Prince Noir, whose name 
betrays the tradition of its builder, the 
Castelnau d’Azun, and the fortress of 
Sainte-Marie, were further links in a 
chain of communications which in its 
day was a triumph of strategic art. 
Another point utilized as an attelaye 
was the fortified church of Saint-Savin, 
a combination of military and religious 
architecture not uncommon throughout 
the Pyrenees, where even conventual 
life in the Middle Ages was not always 
placid. But by far the most interesting 
example of so curious a type is the 
church of the Knights Templars at Luz. 
This sanctuary, dating from the period 
of later Romanesque architecture, the 
zenith also of the Templars’ power and 
arrogance, is a complete citadel. 
Proud and defiant like them, it stands, 
battlemented throughout and enclosed 
by fortified and loopholed walls—loop- 
holes and battlements alike as useless 
now as the collection of rusty flintlocks, 
sixteenth-century arms, old swords, 
stirrups, and lance-heads stored up in 
the covered gallery of the northern 
tower. Whatever may have been the 
vices and indiscretions of the Templars, 
in the Pyrenees they appear to have 
done nothing but good; erecting lazar- 
houses, and often—according to M. 
Perret—risking the enmity of the great 
to protect the poor and oppressed. 
Nevertheless, in their hour of ruin, no 
hand was raised to save them. The 
commander, Bernard de Montagut, was 
burnt alive at Auch, and in the valley 
of Gavarnie, where the Knights were 
altogether devoted to the care of their 
sick, armed only with the crucifix, they 
were slaughtered to a man. The in- 
habitants of Valcabrére, formerly the 
seat of another commandery of the 
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Order, used to rehearse the legend that 
every seven years, on the anniversary 
of the capture of Jerusalem by Saladin 
the commander of Valcabrére appeared 
in front of his convent-castle, and seven 
times called his Knights. A hollow 
voice replied to him: “The Order of the 
Templars is dead; the Holy Sepulchre 
no longer has its champions.” He 
uttered then seven cries of anguish, and 
retired within his tomb. 

No account of the French Pyrenees 
could pretend to anything like complete- 
ness without a detailed description of 
the cirques, rocky amphitheatres met 
with to a greater or less extent in most 
mountain ranges, but remarkable in the 
Pyrenees for their unique and colossal 
proportions. The Gaelic name tor 
those minor examples existing in the 
highlands of Scotland—coire, a cauldron 
—conveys the best idea of their peculiar 
formation, and the same image is sug- 
gested by the word oule in local patois. 
The traveller on his way from Luz to 
visit the most celebrated of these 
mighty oules, the Cirque de Gavarnie, 
finds his attention arrested and his 
powers of amazement awakened at fhe 
portals of the valley by the Peyrade or 
Chaos of Gavarnie, which at first sight 
seems to forbid his further progress. 
The general aspect of the Peyrade is 
that of a colossal ruined city; not a trace 
of vegetation, not a blade of grass, finds 
its niche among these broken masses of 
rock, which affect the most weird and 
awful forms. Mammoth dolmens, 
pyramids, and quaking stones, huge 
rocks that bend over towards each 
other, forming archways beneath which 
a whole troop of elephants might stalk, 
must be passed before reaching the 
bend of the valley and the travellers’ 
goal. The unbroken view of the Cirque 
de Gavarnie, hewn out, as it were, in 
the flank of the Marboré, with its walls 
towering perpendicularly here and 
there for more than two thousand feet; 
its different stages rising tier upon tier 
with almost the uniformity of human 
workmanship on a giant scale; its 
seventeen cascades, fed by a myriad 
rivulets trickling like silver ribbons 
down the mountain gullies; the glaciers, 
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with their deep crevasses; the snow- 
clad domes and pinnacles crowning all 
—like thrones, principalities, and 
powers; when beheld for the first time 
produces an impression not easily to be 
forgotten. The chief of the above- 
mentioned cascades is the highest 
known waterfall in the world, having 
a fall of no less than eleven hundred 
and sixty feet. Seen from below, the 
eye only embraces a third of its descent, 
yet even then it appears to drop from 
the clouds. Not until the year 1847 was 
its source discovered, far up in the 
glacier of the Marboré. 

The Cirque de Troumouse, though not 
far distant from Gavarnie, is less well 
known, and consequently less appre- 
ciated. As to the justice of this neglect 
our readers may judge for themselves 
from M. Perret’s own description, and 
his comparison of the two:— 


The academic or fashionable lovers of 
Gavarnie, those who find a difficulty in 
freeing themselves from established con- 
ventionalities, have discovered a formula 
for their judgment on the two cirques— 
Gavarnie, they say, may be called the 
more “artistic,” but Troumouse is the 
grander. The truth is that, when, stand- 
ing within the circuit of Troumouse, we 
recall in thought that of Gavarnie, it is 
impossible to avoid the exclamation: Why, 
beside Troumouse Gavarnie is but a 
“bijou d’étagére.” 

Think, first of all, of its immensity: a 
circumference of two leagues! Remem- 
ber that, hollowed out,to this depth be- 
low its summit—from eight to twelve 
hundred métres—Troumouse, without this 
same immensity, would be an abyss, and 
it is one of the largest arenas in the world. 
The population of London would not fill 
it; the united populations of Paris, Lon- 
don, and Pekin might find room within 
this amphitheatre. Suppose that on this 
stupendous stage a great piece is to be 
played, the apotheosis of Truth, for ex- 
ample ... and that each of the great 
nations of the earth—seized with a curt- 
osity which, after all, would be useless— 
should send a hundred thousand delegates, 
the house would still seem empty. Cer- 
tainly Gavarnie has a toy-like appear- 
ance by the side of its rival Troumouse. 
As to being more “artistic,” Gavarnie 
would be wrong in making any such pre- 
tensions. The beauty of Troumouse is 
far more varied, far more living. Ra- 





mond, the great explorer of the Pyrenees, 
exclaimed in a burst of admiration: “Here 
the air is free and the sky translucent.” 
We have already said that the ground is 
clothed in verdure. The scenery, there- 
fore, is not unique as at Gavarnie; we do 
not see at Troumouse canopies of snow 
and the sparkle of waterfalls; only, on 
the sombre background of rock-walls the 
most vivid contrasts of color diffuse a 
charm on every side unknown to the other 
cirque, which is immovable and rigid. 
Large flocks pasture in the hollow of the 
arena; sheepfolds are scattered over its 
surface. Life and animation are here. 
The spectacle is unequalled, at daybreak 
especially, when the sun begins to rise in 
the orient. All the left side of the cirque 
is in shadow; the sunbeams as yet touch 
only the crexts of the other, then suddenly 
bathe them in light and glide along the 
face of the precipice. Every moment 
fresh aspects present themselves, and the 
next are transfigured again. The projec- 
tions stand out in relief, the various stages 
define themselves. Unsuspected knolls, 
huge blocks hitherto lost in the semi- 
obscurity, are revealed, the sunlight gilds 
those verdant hillocks which are the true 
foundations of the enceinte. The grey 
limestone rocks take a silvery tone, the 
shadows are exquisitely transparent ... 
All this enchantment vanishes on the in- 
stant when the rain pours down. Those 
giant walls that the sun colors with glow- 
ing hues invest themselves with murky 
tints; one sees them livid and scintillating 
like humid slate. The details fade away, 
even the sense of immensity disappears, 
leaving only that of enormity—a very dif- 
ferent sensation... The tempest usu- 
ally announces its arrival by a succession 
of gusts which advise us to seek a shelter. 
No better can be found than one of the 
shepherds’ cots which happily abound be- 
low in the cirque. They are simply 
scooped out in the ground and roofed with 
huge slabs of stone. The rain, however, 
has not yet begun; but the thunder growls, 
the roaring tumult increases, and soon 
becomes so loud that one takes one’s head 
in both hands lest it should burst. We 
might fancy ourselves set in the midst 
of a battery of cannon, all firing together. 
Doubtless those high glaciers, which dom- 
inate the amphitheatre, are terrible store- 
houses of electricity. The frightful din 
redoubles, the flashes of lightning succeed 
one another without interval, the bottom 
of the cirque is a sheet of flame, gigantic 
fiery tongues lick the sombre walls, a su)- 
phurie odor fills the air. It is an infernal 
festa. The tempest, however, is short, 
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usually terminated by a prodigious out- 
pouring of the celestial cataracts. Such 
deluges are never dreamed of in the low- 
lands. The catastrophe of Héas in 1650 
is instantly explained (i. 288-91). 


The catastrophe alluded to in the 
slightly grandiloquent description we 
have just quoted was the consequence 
of an unparelleled rainfall lasting for 
three days and nights. The greater 
part of the Pie des Agudes, which 
dominated the valley of Héas, under- 
mined by the incessant deluge, split off 
in a single block, and, falling into a 
thousand fragments, barred the end 
of the valley, converting the mountain 
torrent which traversed it into a wide 
lake. One hundred and thirty-eight 
years later occurred the sequel to this 
formidable drama. A furious tempest 
swelled and lashed the waters of the 
lake, until they burst their barriers, 
flooding the lower valleys and carrying 
away homesteads and bridges. 

Baréges was among the places men- 
aced by this inundation — Baréges, 
which has always had enough to en- 
dure with its own particular calamities. 
A shameless little river, which in the 
space of a few hours overflows its 
banks and bears desolation in its track, 
and five ravines by which the ava- 
lanches, yet more deadly enemies, hurl 
themselves down upon the _ valley, 
threatening, before the advent of 
modern engineering skill, year by year 
to annihilate the frail summer dwell- 
ings of the Barégeois. Unlike Luchon, 
and other Pyrenean watering-places, 
which are surrounded by gorgeous and 
varied scenery, and where, amid the 
throng of gay, light-hearted visitors, the 
sick and suffering slip by scarce noticed, 
Baréges has no attractions but its 
powerful waters, and no foreign colony 
save invalids—a crowd of pitiful figures 
on crutches, wounded soldiers, pale 
nuns and ecclesiastics. The travellers, 
sane and sound, who alight there have 
usually another end in view than to 
linger in its gloomy environs. For, 
strangely enough, Baréges, which M. 
Perret calls the “coin disgracié des 
Pyrénées,” is a starting-point for one 
of the most interesting expeditions 
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throughout the French Pyrenees—the 
ascent of the Pic du Midi de Bigorre. 
He who would be a successful moun- 
taineer, say the natives, should possess 
three qualifications: “Ventre de Ba- 
réges, téte de Luz, jambes de Cau- 
terets.” Taking these essentials for 
granted, let us join the traveller at the 
Col de Sencours, or Cing-Cours, where 
the road from Bagnéres unites with 
that from Baréges. At this point is the 
hostelry established in 1852 by Dr. 
Costallat, as a shelter for men of science 
and others climbing the Pic du Midi 
(the highest inhabited spot in Europe 
after the Great St. Bernard). Already 
towards the close of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, French scientists had pointed out 
this mountain as a valuable post for 
astronomical and meteorological obser- 
vations; but more tragic affairs were 
beginning to engross the attention of 
French ministers, and it was not until 
the year 1873 that the foundations of an 
observatory on the summit of the Pic 
were laid. General de Nansouty, and 
an engineer, M. Vausselat, directed the 
undertaking. The following year, 
General de Nansouty, an enthusiast in 
science, conceived the hazardous fancy 
of remaining throughout the winter at 
the hostelry, heedless of the fact that an 
avalanche had once before swept away 
the building. On December 13 a 
furious tempest swept over the house, 
shaking it to its very foundations, and 
carrying away windows, doors, and 
roof. The general and two companions, 
who shared his voluntary exile, were 
driven forth into the newly fallen snow, 
over the Col de Sencours, and wandered 
for sixteen hours in the direst peril ere 
they reached the village of Gripp. Un- 
daunted by this warning, the general 
resolved to make yet another attempt, 
and actually succeeded in passing the 
entire winter in this aerial prison, in a 
temperature which, happily, never fell 
below twenty degrees Réaumur! The 
various buildings at the summit of the 
Pie (a height of more than ninety-four 
hundred feet) have long been complete. 
The observatory proper is connected 
with Bagnéres by telegraphic wires, 
and united by a tunnel with the dwell- 
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ing-house half buried in the mountain’s 
flank, twenty feet below the summit. 
The lower story, indeed, is hewn out of 
the solid rock; the upper one is pro- 
tected by an enormous roof, against 
which rain and wind spend themselves 
in vain. Should these be accompanied 
by thunder and lightning, 


the observers and workmen, in the midst 
of the electric currents, feel themselves 
all at once nailed to the ground; their 
wrists are contracted, the tool or the in- 
strument escapes from their grasp; their 
hair stands on end, a powerful odor like 
that of chloroform fills the apartment. 
Strange sounds soon add to the emotion 
which then seizes the most intrepid; the 
many lightning conductors begin to hiss 
(iii. 136). 


Mounted on the platform of the ob- 
servatory, we understand M. Vaus- 
selat’s praise of its incomparable 
advantages. A unique panorama is 
spread out before our gaze, growing 
ever wider and more magical as we take 
in one and another of its infinite details. 
All the giants of the chain display them- 
selves: the various peaks of Maladetta; 
Mont Perdu, Troumouse, Vignemale, 
Le Monné; the Marboré, with its stu- 
pendous towers and walls; the Bréche 
de Roland. On the Spanish side the 
view is awful in its rugged splendor, 
not a trace of verdure, no signs of life 
or habitation relieve the long range of 
bare and frowning Sierras. The French 
slope presents, in contrast, wide forests 
of beech and fir, green and fertile val- 
leys dotted with hamlets, the silver 
threads of the Gave de Pau, the 
Garonne, and the Adour. To the east 
the mountains of Andorra bound the 
horizon; to the west our eyes wander 
on past the mountains of Béarn and the 
Pie du Midi d’Ossau, past the last spurs 
of the Pyrenees to a faint blue line 
which marks the ocean. Instinctively 
we re-echo the words of the geom- 
etrician, Plantade, who, having climbed 
the Pic at seventy years of age, for the 
purpose of astronomical observations, 
found the strain too severe for his de- 
clining powers. Struck down by 
apoplexy, he murmured with dying lips: 
“Ah! que cela est beau!” 





We have left ourselves but little 
space to touch upon the many points 
of interest in the third part of M. 
Perret’s work. The Port de Venasque 
alone, among all the striking natural 
scenes and panoramas depicted there, 
cannot be passed over; while, of the 
old-world towns, in some of which 
whole pages of history lie buried, only 
Foix and Saint-Bertrand-de-Comminges 
can here be brought before the reader. 

The Port de Venasque (Dépt. de la 
Haute Garonne) is one of the many 
defiles known as cols or passes in other 
mountain systems, and characterized 
by their comparatively greater altitude, 
some being little below the level of the 
surrounding crests. Far too rugged 
and perilous for wheeled traffic, they 
are frequented by contrabandists not 1 
few, besides a_ scattered host of 
colporteurs and Spanish muleteers. 
For the benefit of those crossing the 
frontier, either by the Port de Venasque, 
de la Picade, or de la Glére, a hospice 
has been erected where the three routes 
converge, whose solitary guardian 
passes the summer there as best he 
may, but at the approach of winter 
descends to Luchon, leaving an ample 
store of provisions for any daring 
mountaineers who face the hazard of 
imprisonment by some blinding snow- 
storm. From the hospice to the Port is 
a fatiguing climb of thirty-two hundred 
feet. Most dreaded by the pedlar is the 
Rail du Culet (Rail signifying field of 
destruction), where repeated § ava- 
lanches have strewn the ground with 
débris, huge boulders and fragments of 
rock presenting obstacles at every step. 
Beyond this dreary spot a little verdure 
reappears among the rocks; saxifrages 
and clumps of rhododendron peep out 
from their midst, and soon the guide 
points upward to a narrow gap between 
two peaks, the Port de Venasque, only 
two hundred feet below the limit of 
perpetual snow. There is full repay- 
ment for bruised feet and aching limbs 
when the open door into Spain is 
reached, and the giant group of 
Maladetta bursts into view, with its icy 
diadem, the Glacier du Néthou, king of 
Pyrenean summits. Should there be 
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shifting wreaths of mist, the mighty 
mass assumes yet more colossal propor- 
tions; the downward path, ruder and 
steeper than on the northern slope, 
looms yet more dim and mysterious. 

“Of the five departments enclosed in 
the higher circuit of the Pyrenees,” 
says M. Perret, “the least visited is 
Ariége.” It is therefore not unlikely 
that none of those who read these pages 
have ever beheld the view of Foix and 
its surroundings, which he proceeds to 
describe:— 


For us, who have already minutely ex- 
plored the chain, this panorama of Foix 
is a fresh picture. Aspects and colors, 
all are special. To the left of the height 
on which we stand is an escarpment of 
grey rocks; a long, unbroken wall, with 
undulating summit. To the right are 
wooded hills, crowning the western side 
of the valley of the Arget, tributary of 
the Ariége; opposite, to the south, a fan- 
tastic interlacing of the mountains. 
Abrupt precipices, rapid declivities, a 
superb scale of colors, shining cornfields 
on the slopes of the less rugged moun- 
tains; above them waving woods, at once 
rich and light in hue, beeches chiefly, with 
but few fir-trees; then the rounded ridges, 
clothed with a short, golden turf. Far- 
ther on an amphitheatre of rocky, needle- 
shaped hills hems in the town of Foix, 
situated at the confluence of the two 
rivers at the end of the valley, A field- 
glass is necessary in order to distinguish, 
amid this labyrinth bristling with crests 
and peaks, the rocher de Foiz, bearing 
its three towers. Above the town an- 
other great wall uplifts itself; it is the 
first stage of a gigantic stairway, which 
rises higher and higher to the south-east, 
up to the Saint-Barthélemy (iii. 367). 


The interest of Foix centres in its 
famous castle, which the inhabitants 
proudly vaunt as one of the finest monu- 
ments of the South. The rock which it 
crowns rises abrupt and defiant from 
the valley on every side, and we can 
well believe that it might once have 
been an impregnable stronghold. Two 
of the three towers, outstanding in clear 
silhouettes against the sky, recall the 
earliest of those religious wars about 
which the Pyrenees have so much to 
tell us—the inglorious crusade against 
the Albigenses. About the year 1210 
Raymond-Roger, Count of Foix, friend 





and ally of Raymond, the unfortunate 
Count of Toulouse, found his castle of 
Foix besieged by Simon de Montfort, 
who had already ravaged and desolated 
the rest of his possessions. Before this 
fortress, however, the terrible con- 
queror was foiled, revenging himself 
ere he decamped by destroying the 
wretched little town which crouched 
beneath its shadow. The Count of 
Foix, who was reckoned amongst the 
ablest captains of his day, inflicted, in 
concert with his allies, more than one 
severe check on the Crusaders; but 
after every such victory Montfort 
retaliated by a fresh raid into the 
Fuchsean territory, sacking, burning, 
and slaughtering wherever he passed. 
Raymond-Roger’s reverses at length 
brought about what Simon de Montfort 
had failed to effect. The former, in 
placing himself under the protection of 
Innocent III., was forced to resign his 
castle of Foix to the papal legate and 
the Crusaders. His submission does 
not appear to have availed him greatly, 
for a year or two later we find him again 
fighting valiantly to recover his posses- 
sions, still usurped by Simon. He 
succumbed in 1223 to the fatigues he 
had undergone whilst besieging one of 
his own castles, leaving a heritage of 
unrest to the son who had already 
fought brilliantly at his side. The lot of 
Roger-Bernard II. was yet more un- 
happy than his father’s. Forced to the 
hateful task of co-operating with the 
Inquisition, whose tribunal—from his 
very castle—strove to complete the 
work of extermination begun by the 
Crusades; alternately rebellious and 
submissive, excommunicated and recon- 
ciled to Holy Church, he expired at 
length in the Abbey of Bolbonne, where, 
heart-broken and weary, he had donned 
the monastic habit. 

The third tower of the Chateau de 
Foix, of far later date than its fellows. 
is attributed to Gaston-Pheebus, fifth in 
succession from his ancestor, Roger- 
Bernard II. The crimes and perfidies 
of this handsome monster are too well 
known to be recounted here. Doubtless 
he made full use of the oubliettes, 
situated in the older part of the castle, 
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as well as of the dungeons beneath his 
newly erected tower. Was it in one of 
these that Gaston’s only son, falsely 
accused of attempting his father’s life 
by poison, starved himself to death in 
the anguish of his soul? 

When Gaston-Pheebus succeeded his 
father in 1348, Béarn had already, for 
half a century, been added to the 
possessions of the Counts of Foix. 
Little more than eighty years after his 
death the kingdom of Navarre passed 
by marriage within the grasp of that 
powerful and ambitious house, and 
from this period the fortunes of Foix 
merge themselves in those of the 
greater State. 

Hitherto we have carefully avoided, 
in view of the somewhat cumbrous 
nature of our subject, all mention of 
Roman remains; though it is matter of 
common knowledge that the Pyrenees 
are rich in such memorials, and there 
is hardly a spot now frequented for its 
waters which does not lay claim to hav- 
ing once been visited by the masters of 
the world. But, in dealing with Saint- 
Bertrand-de-Comminges we are fain 
to bestow a few words on the Roman 
city, Lugdunum Convenarum, over 
whose ruins medizeval Saint-Bertrand 
was built. Situated near the confluence 
of the Ourse and the Garonne, Lug- 
dunum, we are told, covered all the 
plain with its amphitheatres, its villas, 
its palaces, its tombs, and its temples; 
Valeabrére, neighbor and rival of Saint- 
Bertrand, is largely built of its ruins, 
and one who has studied the district for 
more than forty years estimates that 
serious excavations have yet to be 
begun. Within the wide circuit of the 
Roman city (partly ruined by Vandal 
incursions) there sprang up a younger 
town, Comminges—strongly fortified 
and the seat of a bishopric—clustering 
on the hill now crowned by St. Ber- 
trand’s cathedral. In A.D. 585, during 
the fierce struggle between the sons of 
Clothaire, Christian town and Roman 
suburbs were overwhelmed in one 
common destruction. Valecabrére owes 
to this calamity its unique church, 
which remained the cathedral of the 
diocese until St. Bertrand, bishop of 
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Comminges in the eleventh century, 
used his immense worldly and spiritual 
influence to raise a new and stately 
edifice overlooking that town, which 
hereafter in grateful veneration added 
his name to its own. The cathedral 
commenced by St. Bertrand and com- 
pleted by Bertrand de Goth, afterwards 
Pope Clement V., was further enriched 
and beautified by another prelate, Jean 
de Mauléon, with all the freedom of 
Renascence fancy. The organ-chamber 
—said to be the richest in France, and a 
perfect marvel of carving—is due to 
him; but as most remarkable of his ad- 
ditions we regard the rood-loft, choir, 
and chancel, a complete church within 
a church, constructed entirely in richly 
sculptured wood, and restricted to the 
bishop and his clergy. This inner 
sanctuary occupies almost the whole 
width of the nave, leaving only a nar- 
row and dusky passage giving access to 
the chapels on either side. We should 
like to be able to describe the wonderful 
earved work of the choir, with its sixty- 
six stalls for archdeacons, vicars- 
general, and other dignitaries, but we 
must hasten on in order to devote a few 
moments to the beautiful roofless clois- 
ters on the south side of the cathedral. 


Creepers and grasses twine themselves 
above the Romanesque arches supported 
by twin columns, themselves placed on 
antique pedestals. On three of the four 
sides seven arcades. Against one of the 
pillars are set four statues representing 
the Evangelists; a second is composed of 
two pieces of an antique column; the cap- 
ital is old Romanesque of interlaced de- 
sign. Into the other capitals are intro- 
duced figures of animals and horsemen. 
The fourth side, sustaining a groined 
roof, is flanked by the wall of the church 
(ii. 268). 

These cloisters, the last resting-place 
of ecclesiastics of every rank, whose 
hames figure on pavement, wall, and 
column, are the work of St. Bertrand. 
Through a wide breach in the outer 
wall the traveller gains a view over the 
valley to its background of lofty moun- 
tains, and gazes downwards on the 
roofs and massive walls of the old 
fortified town. Saint-Bertrand, save 


for two episodes in the religious wars 
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of the sixteenth century, enjoyed a rare 
repose. Its little world was governed 
by the bishop and his chapter; arch- 
deacons, canons, prebends, formed the 
tone of its society. But there came a 
time at length when liberty, equality, 
fraternity swept all that tranquil life 
away. One incident from those days 
of terror may form, perhaps, a fitting 
close to this imperfect notice of a work 
which teems with interest. 

In 1793 the see of Saint-Bertrand was 
vacant. The chapter had been dis- 
persed three years previously; possibly 
a constitutional curé officiated at the 
well-nigh deserted altars of the cathe- 
dral. But it began to be rumored 
amongst good citizens and Republicans 
that the Abbé d’Agos, ci-devant cellarer 
to the chapter, still haunted the scene 
of his former functions; that he even 
presumed from time to time to steal 
secretly, and by night, into Saint-Ber- 
trand, to console the dying or admin- 
ister the Sacraments. A _ vigorous 
search was instituted for his hiding- 
place, but in vain. The secret refuge 
of the abbé was a mountain cavern 
above the village of Mauléon de Ba- 
rousse. Here he remained until one 
snowy day in the January of ’94, cold 
and hunger drove him out to seek the 
food which a pitying herdsman soon 
provided. But the snow betrayed his 
footprints to those enemies who were 
on the watch. He was taken, conveyed 
to Tarbes, and the alternative set be- 
fore him—death or the oath to the 
“Constitution Civile.’ Need we ask 
what would be the choice of such a 
priest as Messire Marie-Joseph d’Agos? 
A week later the guillotine closed his 
days of perilous service and ushered in 
his reward. 


From Temple Bar. 
LOVE ON THE ROAD. 


PART I. 


“O balmy time! 
In which a love-knot on a lady’s brow 
Is fairer than the fairest star in heaven.” 
Wordsworth. 
Many persons maintained that Madam 
Gould’s front kitchen was prettier than 
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her drawing-room, though her draw- 
ing-room was as pretty as any in the 
county. There was something so com- 
fortable looking about the red-tiled 
pavement of the kitchen, and the splen- 
did rows of brass pans, and copper 
moulds glowed with such mellow radi- 
ance, and the order which reigned 
everywhere was so soothing, that it 
was certain no man could enter that 
room without feeling how happy his 
lot would be could he but hang up his 
hat in the hall, and call himself at home. 
It was a spacious kitchen with wide 
many-paned windows, opening on to a 
kitchen-garden, whose trim beds of veg- 
etables were seen through monthly 
roses which pressed up close to the 
windows. 

On the 22nd June, 1815, just eighty- 
one years ago, this kitchen was brighter 
still, for Madam Gould and two young 
girls were making preparations for a 
party. Such pretty girls they were, but 
Margery was the prettier. Agnes was 
Madam Gould’s daughter, and tall, 
slim, and fair of face, and Margery, 
a niece, who was paying her a visit, 
and never was niece more likely to 
work havoc in a quiet neighborhood. 
The party was a gipsy-party—picnic it 
would now be called—and due enter- 
tainment had been provided for in this 
wise. Ten ladies, having been invited, 
had met together, and after much con- 
sultation, ten slips of paper with the 
names of ten dainty and satisfying 
dishes written on them, had been care- 
fully folded and shaken up,in a bag. 
Each lady in turn, drew one of these 
lots from the recesses of the bag, and 
read the name of the dish she was to 
provide. The ten gentlemen were to 
supply wine and carriages. Madam 
Gould was to send a pigeon-pasty, but 
she, being the squire’s widow, consid- 
ered it due to her position to interpret 
her obligations liberally, and was bent 
on contributing a veal and ham sur- 
prise, a Solomon’s Temple in flummery, 
a bride’s pie, and many a good thing 
besides. Agnes had drawn the lot she 
dreaded, and was now beating the eggs 
for some sponge cakes. 

“Twelve eggs for one sponge cake, 
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mother, and I have to make two! What 
an expensive recipe!’ 

“Do not be scrupulous for eggs, child, 
when our credit is involved. That’s 
not the time to begin to err on the 
frugal hand. We must make good 
sponge cakes.” 

“Lieutenant Bromley calls them flan- 
nel cakes, and says he would as soon 
eat a bit of blanket,” said Margery, who 
was whipping cream for a trifle. 

“Nonsense, Margery!” cried Madam 
Gould emphatically. “Whip that cream 
towards you, and remember that there 
is a right way and a wrong! I wonder 
how the Grange family will get through 
what they have to do. A _ thatched 
house, bombarded veal, and a trans- 
parent pudding; three difficult dishes, 
and they no cooks! I’d be ashamed to 
dish up such a barbecued pig as was 
set on the table last time I supped 
there. Margery, you oughtn’t to leave 
off whipping that cream for one mo- 
ment—things go back if they don’t go 
forward.” 

“I, too, am no cook, I fear.” 

“Then learn. You are a child of quick 
parts.” 

“My fingers, I suppose you mean?” 
said Margery, laughing. 

“Don’t laugh till we have leisure. 
You must whip that cream until the 
whisk will stand straight upright in it. 
Have you studied the recipe, Margery?” 

“It is so funny that I know it by 
heart—‘Put three large macaroons in 
the middle of your dish, pour over them 
as much white wine as they will 
drink——’ ” 

“That will do—don’t talk,” said 
Madam Gould, who was making the 
custard for the trifle, and stirring it as 
if stirring were an article of religion. 
Her words had their effect, for no more 
was said. Margery had thoughts of her 
own to occupy her—pleasant thoughts 
too, apparently, for once or twice she 
smiled. Agnes was watching her, and 
thinking that she could guess what was 
in her cousin’s mind. Suddenly Agnes 
Saw the tips of Margery’s pretty little 
ears turn red—the moment before she 
had turned away as if to listen to some- 
thing, so that her face was hidden. 
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“The fire is too warm for you, Mar- 
gie,” she said; “move a little farther 
away from it.” 

A minute later she heard footsteps on 
the gravel outside and a manly form 
strode past the windows; there was 
hope and eagerness in his very tread. 

“A visitor!” exclaimed Madam Gould, 
who up to this time had heard and seen 
nothing. “Well, whoever it is, we are 
not at home! Say so, Mary,” she added, 
as the servant passed through the front 
kitchen to “answer the bell.” “Explain 
that we are too much occupied to allow 
ourselves the pleasure of seeing any 
one.” 

“But, mother, it is Lieutenant Brom- 
ley! It seems a pity to send him away.” 

“Not a pity at all, Agnes; it is the 
only thing to do. Make my best com- 
pliments to Lieutenant Bromley, Mary, 
and tell him we are particularly en- 
gaged. Ask him to come and take a 
hand at Boston this evening, instead.” 

Agnes looked at Margery—Margery 
looked at Agnes, and her bright blue 
eyes were piteous and pleading. Gladly 
would Margery have let the long re- 
cusant cream, which was at last begin. 
ning to show signs of bubbling joyously 
in the middle of the bowl, subside once 
more into inactivity, if she might but 
be permitted to see the visitor who was 
going to be driven away. Madam 
Gould, hard as the nether millstone, 
was stirring the custard. Mary went 
to do her bidding. 

Agnes ventured to say, “Is he really 
to go?” 

“Of course he is. Those Barretts de- 
clare that no one can make a Solomon’s 
Temple but themselves—besides Lieu- 
tenant Bromley can’t have ‘much left 
to say to us, he was here yesterday 
and here the day before—I wonder what 
brings him so often—not but what he 
is a very agreeable young man.” 

Margery had moved away from the 
fire, but her face was now redder than 
ever. Madam Gould, stirring the cus- 
tard, saw nothing. 

“Please, madam,” said Mary, return- 
ing, “Lieutenant Bromley’s very best 
compliments to you, and he will wait 
upon you this evening with the utmost 
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of pleasure, but he wants to know if 
you couldn’t make him useful now. He 
thinks you mayn’t have people to run 
all your errands when an unforeseen 
want turns up. Will you let him come 
into the kitchen beside you, he says, 
and he will be ready to go to Wolsing- 
ham to fetch you anything you may 
require from the shops.” 

There was something in this proposal 
that rather took Madam Gould’s fancy. 
Marton Hall was not nine miles from 
a lemon, but it was certainly two, and 
such an arrangement would have its 
advantages. But no, the girls were in- 
clined to talk already, and he would 
make them worse. Before she had 
selected a sufficiently decisive form of 
words to effect his dismissal, a step was 
heard outside and he was at the door, 
which, as Mary said, was “only hang- 
ing on the jar.” 

He did not attempt to open it wider, 
but said, “Let me come in—I promise 
not to disturb you and I will be so use- 
ful!” 

“Come in then,” cried Madam Gould 
gaily, “you will wish yourself away 
when you see us.” 

She was thinking of the large white 
aprons which enveloped all three of 
them, but she was a comely old lady 
with an immaculate mob-cap rising 
above clusters of “coronation curls;” 
and as for Margery and Agnés, though 
they were sitting on chairs set in the 
centre of large white dust sheets lest 
any fleck of egg or cream should alight 
on the red tiles, and though they had 
their sleeves turned back, and showed 
their plump white arms, they did not 
on that account present a picture which 
was displeasing to the young man. 
Agnes had a bowl of frothed-up eggs 
on her lap—Margery one of cream 
which would not yield to treatment. 

“IT suppose,” he said, “that all the 
ladies about here are as busy as you are. 
What are they making at the rectory?” 

“I forget,” replied Agnes; “nothing 
half so critical as sponge cakes, I am 
sure.” 

Finding himself attended to after all, 
Lieutenant Bromley ventured on an- 
other remark. 
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“We must have no talking!” inter- 
posed Madam Gould. “There is a ro- 
mance in the window-seat, ‘The Spirit 
of Turretville or the Mysterious Re- 
semblance.’ I have not made myself 
mistress of its contents, but I don’t sup- 
pose it would do you any harm.” 

“T don’t think I can read now,” he 
answered, almost sadly. 

After a brief silence he began to hum 
the “Maid of Lodi,” fixing his eyes the 
while on a lovely bit of blossom-pink 
dress not quite covered by Margery’s 
cooking apron. No one spoke now, but 
a change had come over the occupants 
of the kitchen—every one of them was 
conscious of it. Madam Gould wished 
that she had been firm, and kept that 
young man out. Aldercar—his home— 
was only a mile and a half off—what 
was a mile and a half to young legs? 
he had not thought much of it during 
the last three weeks, or he would not 
have been so often at Marton Hall. 
Agnes seemed to be working, but was 
always looking at Margery—Margery 
never raised her eyes from the cream, 
but it was obstinately quiescent and 
Madam Gould feared that the girl’s 
heart was not in what she was doing. 
Madam Gould had no precise accusa- 
tion to bring against her, but felt that 
everything was going wrong. “Work 
as if your heart were in it, child!” she 
said impatiently. “It angers me to see 
you Idok as if you were in a dream.” 

“It doesn’t seem to come,” said Agnes, 
taking pity on her. “Mother, she will 
never be able to whip that cream here 
—the kitchen is far too hot! MHadn’t 
she better go into the still-room—there 
is no fire there?’ 

“Or the garden? Let me carry that 
heavy bowl into the garden for you, 
Miss Margery,” said Lieutenant Brom- 
ley, rising with wonderful alacrity. 
“Didn’t I tell you that you would find 
me useful?” 

“Shall I, aunt?’ asked Margery doubt- 
fully. 

“Well, perhaps you may as well—but 
it is hot in the garden too—find a shady 
place to sit in.” 

He took the bowl, and she silently 
followed him. 














“What a relief!” cried Madam Gould, 
when they were gone, “I felt as if I 
could get on with nothing! Poor man, 
I can’t help thinking that he has some- 
thing on his mind.” 

“This is not a bad place!” said Mar- 
gery, stopping in a shadow cast by the 
house. 

“We can find something better than 
that,” said he, and led her onwards to 
a retired seat hedged in by a thick 
sereen of yew. Then she recommenced 
her labors. 

“IT wish you hadn’t that to do,” he 
said; “I want to talk to you.” 

“Talk,” she answered calmly. 
uses up none of my mind.” 

“Perhaps not; but I want you all to 
myself—I came here on purpose to tell 
you something.” 

“What is it?’ she inquired and 
stopped to listen, and then remember- 
ing that she was not to stop, made up 
for the momentary delay by using the 
whisk with such vigor that she dashed 
a spoonful of cream on his hand. He 
was so full of thought that he did not 
even observe it. This alarmed her— 
what could he be going to say? How 
anxious he looked, and what a long 
silence he was keeping! If it were 
anything so bad as that, how had he 
contrived to put on an every-day ap- 
pearance in her aunt’s presence? Why 
didn’t he speak, and get this difficult 
thing said? 

Agnes must have been right about the 
kitchen being too warm for the cream 
—it was thickening now in the most 
marvellous way, and very coon it would 
be time to try if the whisk would stand 
upright in it. Again she looked at her 
companion. If he were not quick that 
difficult thing would not be said, for 
in another minute or so she would have 
to return to her aunt and Agnes. 

The cream she had splashed on his 
hand was growing thin again and be- 
ginning to trickle down his clothes; he 
was quite unconscious of it. “If I 
might venture,” she said, and rubbed 
it off with a corner of her apron. Even 
that scarcely roused him. He was, to 
use a Marton expression, gazing at 
her “with all his eyes,” and there was 
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something unspeakably mournful 
them. 

“What is it?’ she asked piteously. 
“Why do you look at me like that? Are 
you going to tell me something very 
bad?” 

“I am ordered to join my regiment 
in Belgium. I fear things are not going 
well there. 1am to start the day after 
to-morrow—the order came this morn- 
ing—I shall only have to-day and to- 
morrow with you.” 

For a moment she could not speak; 
she shivered with extreme cold while 
the June sun was shining so brightly. 
“Going away! To fight—to——” 

“Yes, perhaps,” he answered, guess- 
ing at the words which she could by 
no possibility bring herself to utter. “TI 
shall have to take my chance with the 
rest.” 

She turned as white as the cream on 
her lap. He took the bowl from her 
and set it down on the lawn. 

“Thank you,” she said simply; “I was 
just feeling as if it would fall. This is 
so sudden and war is so terrible! 
Ought you to go? Are you well enough? 
Your wound——” 

“Oh, yes; the doctor says I may. It 
is not that—it is not having to go, 
though of course I hate it now—that 
is troubling me—it is leaving you. I 
have been a great deal at Marton since 
you came. I have felt as if I could not 
keep away.” 

Margery was strangely troubled, but 
she neither spoke nor moved. 

“And to think that I shall have to go 
so far away from you the day after 
to-morrow!” 

“Tt does seem far!” said poor little 
Margery. She was sitting with down- 
cast eyes—he saw her hands tremble. 
He took one of her poor trembling 
hands in his, and said, “Right or wrong, 
it is this—I can’t help thinking that it 
would not seem quite so far if——” 

At this very inopportune moment 
the stalwart form of Madam Gould’s 
kitchen-maid, Martha, appeared from 
behind the yew-tree hedge, saying, 
“Miss Margery, the mistress has sent 
me to say that she thinks you must 
be making butter instead of whipped 
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cream, and that I am to manage it some- 
how, and you are to go in this very 
moment, for she has something else she 
wants you to do.” : 

Margery rose as if she scarcely knew 
what she was doing, but Lieutenant 
Bromley spoke. “Take that cream in, 
if you please. Miss Margery and I will 
follow you immediately.” 

No sooner was she gone than he 
turned once more to Margery. “I was 
just going to say that Belgium would 
not seem quite so far off, Miss Margery, 
if I could but hope——” 

A hasty step was heard—was that 
officious servant coming back? No, this 
time it was Madam Gould herself. She 
strode almost angrily forward exclaim- 
ing, “Don’t waste more time than you 
need, Margery, there is more than 
enough work for all of us!” ~ 

She had a letter in her hand. She 
had probably just received it, for hav- 
ing a contempt for letters, she had 
made an arrangement by which none 
reached her until noon, when we busi- 
ness of the day was well-nigh over. 
Margery got up at once, and reluctantly 
prepared to follow her aunt into the 
house. 

“Am I not to come too?” asked Lieu- 
tenant Bromley, who had hitherto be- 
lieved himself a privileged person with 
Madam Gould, and now saw himself 
on the point of being left behind. 


“IT think not, if you please,” she 
replied, “work is work, and there 
is a danger of it’s not getting 
done.” 


“Why « woman who has half-a-dozen 
competent servants need imagine that 
she has work to do I can’t conceive,” 
was his next thought, but Margery 
gave him a look that made his heart 
bound with Gelight, and he went back 
to Aldercar consoling himself with the 
thought that he would see her in the 
evening. He would see her again at 
the gipsy-party next day, and after that 
—after that heaven alone knew what 
would happen. 

Madam Gould conducted Margery 
back to the house. “Child,’ said she, 
after examining her face narrowly, 
“tell me the truth. Has that young 
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man said anything of a particular 
nature to you or not?” 

“What do you mean by a particular 
nature?’ asked Margery. 

“Has he offered you his hand?” 

Margery blushed crimson, and said 
no. 

“Thank goodness, then,” said Madam 
Gould; but it was quite evident that 
she had only just come in time. 


PART II. 

‘Parents have flinty hearts! No tears can move 
them.”— Otway. 

Margery was not in the drawing- 
room when Lieutenant Bromley arrived 
at the hall, nor did she appear. One 
or two of Madam Gould’s neighbors had 
been invited, and they seemed to think 
the evening a delightful one. Boston 
was played, and the gay variations of 
this good old game were much rel- 
ished, but not by Lieutenant Bromley. 
“Where is Miss Margery?’ he asked 
when he found that she still did not 
appear. 

“In her room—she has some arrange- 
ments to make for to-morrow,” Madam 
Gould replied with severity, and Lieu- 
tenant Bromley feared from her man- 
ner that he himself was the cause of 
Margery’s absence, and that something 
very painful, of which he was to be 
kept in ignorance, had occurred. 

“Will Miss Margery not come down at 
all?” he ventured to ask when the clock 
struck nine. 

“Il think not,” answered Madam 
Gould, pursing up her lips as one 
might do who knew many things which 
she did not intend to impart. 

“Lieutenant Bromley, are you going 
Petite Misére, or Grande Misére?” asked 
one of the rectory misses, and there 
was mockery in her voice. 

“You silly!” exclaimed her sister, 
“surely you might have seen that Lieu- 
tenant Bromley has been going ‘Grande 
misére ouverte,’ for the last two hours!” 

Lieutenant Bromley had never paid 
quite enough attention to those pert 
rectory misses, and now they were 
using the terms employed in the game 
against him. 

H? had not informed any one of his 
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approaching departure, he had no heart 
to speak of it—if they kept Margery 
away from him to-morrow as they were 
keeping her to-night, he might never 
look om her dear face again. 

He began to think that Agnes knew 
something of what he was feeling, for 
he saw her gazing at him with evident 
commiseration, and gradually, by dint 
of showing his need of it, he became 
conscious that she was willing to give 
him her sympathy if she could but find 
an opportunity. 

“The garden looks very tempting!’ he 
remarked, when at last the game was 
over. “Let us go and look at those im- 
mense evening primroses.” 

He was speaking to Agnes, and she 
at once stepped out of the open window, 
but unfortunately every one else did so 
too. Nevertheless Agnes and he were 
first, and soon found a path which took 
them away from the others. 

“What has happened?’ he asked. 
“Do tell me. Why has your cousin 
stayed in her own room?” 

“She is busy,” said Agnes faintly. 

“Surely she need not trouble herself 
about this gipsy-party. Whatever she 
wears she will look well.” 

“The gipsy-party! She is not to go 
to it! She is packing. She is to go 
home to-morrow morning—her father 
insists on it. He has written poor 
mother such a letter, and she is so 
angry and unhappy.” 

“Packing! Going away in the morn- 
ing! What do you mean?” 

“I mean that Margery is going. 
Uncle Nettlefold will meet her at Darl- 
ington. He says he will never speak 
to mother again if Margery does not 
appear. He is a hard man—she will 
have to go.” 

“Alone?” 

“Oh, no, not unless she is forced—he 
is very particular about what girls do. 
Mother is to send a servant with her 
—Thompson is going—my old nurse.” 

“You have taken places?” 

“No, mother says that is not neces- 
sary. Besides, how could we take 
places so as to do any good, unless we 
sent off a man on horseback to Kirkley, 
where the coach starts? The Highflyer 
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passes our lodge gates every morning, 
and if it is not filled up at Kirkley 
when it sets off, we can always pick 
out the seats we want before the Wol- 
singham people get a chance.” 

“But it might be full,” he said, with 
a lingering hope that it would be, and 
Margery would have to stay one day 
more. If she did she would travel with 
him when he went to join his regiment. 

“Tt is never full when it comes here! 
‘’here are not many people at Kirkley, 
and few of them want to travel. It 
soon fills up at Wolsingham. No, it is 
no use thinking of its being full, there 
is sure to be room for poor Margery, 
just because we don’t want her to go.” 

“But why does she go?” he said, re- 
turning to the point. 

Even by the dim light of a late sum- 
mer’s evening, he fancied that Agnes 
blushed. 

“I can’t tell you,” she replied. “It is 
Uncle Nettlefold’s doing. I will never 
forgive him! It is too bad to make her 
go just when such a delightful party 
is coming off, and she has worked for 
it too!” 

“There must be a reason for his do- 
ing it.” 

“Of course he thinks there is—the 
silly old man has taken all kinds of 
fancies into his head—that’s all. You 
must not seem to know she is going 
—I felt as if I must tell you, but mother 
would be so angry if she knew that I 
had. She is coming—I hear her voice. 
Promise not to let her know that I have 
told you.” + 

“I promise—I promise most faithfully. 
Stop—tell me something else. I have 
been looking at that !ight—is that Miss: 
Margery’s window?” 

“Yes, that is her window. They are 
all coming now.” 

So they were, but Lieutenant Brome 
ley might still have taken her somes 
where else if he had more to say, or, 
if he stayed where he was, he had time 
to send some message to Margery. 
Agnes wanted him to do it—that was 
why she had told him so much. He did 
not speak. She waited for his message 
and wondered why he was so long in 
giving it, but when he did speak he 
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put on that bonnet, Margery? Any- 
thing is good enough to travel in.” 


only said, “I shall always be grateful 
to you—it was very good of you to tell 
me.” 

The others joined them, and the op- 
portunity was gone. Agnes could have 
killed him ten minutes later, for he 
actually began to laugh and talk with 
the rectory misses. 

When he bade Agnes good-night, he 
said, “Tell Miss Margery how sorry I 
was not to see her this evening,” and 
that was all. Every one might have 
fieard what he said, and every one did 
hear. Agnes’s heart swelled. She had 
firmly betieved that he was in love with 
her cousin—the chances were that he 
would never see her again, and he had 
nothing to say to her but that! When 
every one was gone, Agnes went to 
Margery, and it would be hard to say 
how many bitter tears were shed at 
Marton Hall that night. 


At nine next morning, the Highflyer 
would pass Marton. Margery’s lug- 
gage had been taken to the lodge be- 
times, and now she, with Madam 
Gould, Agnes, and Thompson, the 
trusty maid who was to accompany 
her to Darlington, were pacing back- 
wards and forwards waiting for the 
coach. Margery looked pale and her 
eyes strayed far and wide in search of 
some one who might perhaps feel sorry 
that she was going, and come to Mar- 
ton to say good-bye. Noone came. No 
human being but those who already 
stood by her side came within range 
of her vision. It was a heavenly June 
morning; rever had Marton looked 
more lovely than now when she was 
leaving it. 

“The coach is late!” said Madam 
Gould, who rarely lost sight of the mat- 
ter in hand. To Margery, whenever it 
came, it would come too soon. 

“Perhaps that’s because it is full,” 
suggested Agnes. “I hope so, and then 
Margery will have to wait till to-mor- 
row.” 

“No, she won’t! If the coach is full, 
I shall hire a post-chaise at my own 
expense,’ answered Madam Gould; 
“her father has given his orders, and 
they shall be obeyed. Why have you 





“It’s old-fashioned, aunt! Its name 
tells that. I want it worn out. One 
can’t wear a retreat bonnet, so long 
after the empress’s death.” 

Fashion in Yorkshire lagged far be- 
hind London and Paris, but in June, 
1815, it was rather late in the day to 
be wearing a bonnet named in memory 
of poor Josephine’s retirement to Mal- 
maison. 

“It may ke old-fashioned, child, but 
you look sweet in it, and you can’t say 
that shaded mistake ribbon isn’t just 
as good as new!” 

“Never mind my bonnet, aunt,” said 
Margery, with eyes full of tears, “I 
shall be leaving you in a minute—I see 
the coach!” 

It was coming fast—with a cloud of 
dust behind it, the unwieldy vehicle 
rolled on to the piace where it was not 
wanted. Margery would have to go, 
and to go so unsatisfied. Was this to 
be all? He had seemed to love her so 
much, and did not even take the trouble 
to come to say good-bye. 

He might have come! She had bit- 
terly felt his sending her no message 
the night before; now she had some- 
thing else to feel bitterly. 

“Well, good-bye, love,” said Madam 
Gould, kissing her. “Your going away 
is none o1 my doing, and I don’t mind 
how soon you come back.” 

The coach was quite empty, so Mar- 
gery and her maid got in, nothing doubt- 
ing. But no sooner was the luggage in 
the boot, than the guard said, “Begging 
your parding, madam, every seat in this 
coach is taken but one.” 

“Taken! But that’s extraordinary! 
How can they be taken?” 

“Can’t exactly speak as to that, 
madam; all I can say is they are. They 
settle these things at the booking-oftice. 
The seats are for travellers who will 
get in later on.” 

“Hadn t I better wait till to-morrow?” 
suggested Margery, whose heart was 
bounding at the thought of a reprieve. 

“What—after that letter of your 
father’s, and when he is to meet you 
at Darlington?’ 
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Margery silently took a bunch of vio- 
lets which Agnes had gathered and 
watered with many tears; it was the 
only sweetness Margery would bear 
away with her. Thompson thrust a 
basket of sandwiches in her hand and 
got out. 

“But are you positive that all the 
seats are taken?’ asked Madam Gould. 
“This is my niece—it is highly impor- 
tant that she should not go unat- 
tended.” 

“Every seat in the coach is engaged 
between Kirkley and Darlington. If 
you like your maid to go with the 
young lady on the chance of one of 
the passengers not coming to claim his 
seat, risk it if you choose, madam, but 
don’t blame me if you lose your money.” 

“Lose my money! Oh, dear, no!” ex- 
claimed Madam Gould. “You will take 
no harm, my love; after all, what’s a 
coach journey of thirty or forty miles 
by daylight with a father to meet you 
at the other end? If he thinks it 
wrong, it is his own doing.” 

Then when the coach drove off, she 
said to Agnes, “I wonder Lieutenant 
Bromley didn’t come to say good-bye 
—so fond of her as he seemed too! Men 
are strange!” 

“He may meet her at Wolsingham,” 
said Agnes maliciously. 

“¢ never once thought of that! I wish 
I had sent Thompson so far, or gone 
myself, but the getting back would have 
been tiring! There’s no need to be 
anxious. If he didn’t come here where 
he might have had a few minutes’ talk 
with her, he won’t go to Wolsingham 
just for the sake of putting his hand in 
at the coach window with all the other 
passengers begging him to stand aside 
while they get in. No, she has seén the 
last of him!” 

Meantime poor little Margery, who 
had borne up bravely in her aunt’s 
presence, pulled her veil down, and 
gave herself up to her distress. *.s10W 
cruel—how satanically cruel, old peo- 
ple can be to young ones!” she said to 
herself, and thus summed up the whole 
of her experience of life. She doubted 
Lieutenant Bromley no more than she 
doubted herself, but everything had 





gone against them. She might see him 
for a few brief moments at Wolsing- 
ham, but after that they would meet 
no more. She dried her eyes, for he 
must not see what she was suffering; 
besides Wolsingham was the place 
where all the people who had engaged 
places would probably take possession 
of them. 

At Wolsingham, some men were 
standing before the inn with a team 
of bright bays, but no one else was 
there. Some luggage was put into the 
boot, but no passengers got in. 

Once more the coach was on its way, 
and now Margery was lying huddled 
up in a corner in a fit of passionate 
grief. 

The Highflyer might have gone half 
a mile farther, when after walking his 
horses up a steep hill the coachman 
pulled up altogether. A voice, dear and 
well known to her, cried “All right,” 
the door opened, and Lieutenant Brom- 
ley dropped into a seat by her side, 
exclaiming, “Thank God, here I am at 
last!” 

She hastily tried to assume the ap- 
pearance of a young lady unaffected by 
any particular emotion, anc said, “But 
you won’t be able to stay! Every seat 
in the coach is taken! That’s why I 
am alone. Aunt Gould’s maid was 
coming, but there was no seat for her.” 

“i will stay till chey turn me out, 
anyhow,” he said, smiling. 

“I know all the seats are taken,” she 
persisted. 

“You surely didn’t think I could let 
you go without bidding you good-bye.” 

“What else could I think when you 
didn’t come either to Marton or Wols- 
ingham ?” 

He did not speak. He seemed as if 
he could do nothing but silently enjoy 
the delight of being with her. She 
must have partly understood this, for 
she said, “You will have to get out in 
a minute, I know you will.” 

“Suppose I am the person who has 
taken all the seats?” 

Margery flushed crimson. “You! 
What can you mean?” 

“They wouldn’t let me see you, but 
I was determined I would. so I rode 
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over to Kirkley last night after I left 
your aunt’s, and engaged every place 
in the coach between Kirkley and Darl- 


ington where you are to meet your | 


father.’ 

Margery was too much startled to 
speak. 

“Qn my way to Kirkley your candle | 
was still burning. It was dawn when | 
I returned, and then I hope you were | 
asleep.” | 

“What have you done? Didn’t Agnes | 
tell you that we are to see each other no 
more?” 

“See each other no more, when I love | 
you so!” said he, taking her hand. | 
“Margery, dear, I have loved you from 
the very first.” 

She could not speak, but left her hand 
in his. 

“If they had behaved differently, I 
might have kept this to myself, but 
they seem to want to part us altogether. 
And yet they are perhaps right—per- 
haps we ought to be parted, for i stand 
a very good chance of being killed be- 
fo e a month is over.” 

She laid her other hand on his, and 
said, “Don’t say such terrible things— 
why not tell me? Why keep it to your- 
self, if it is true? Surely we can bear 
the misery of your going better, if we 
know we love each other.” In this sim- 
ple fashion did she reveal her heart’s 
secrets. For some time they were as 
happy as if their future were all bright- 
ness. At last Margery said, “It was 
that cruel letter of father’s that made 
all the unhappiness.” 

Lieutenant Bromley was not unhappy 
just then. He was with Margery, 
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and would be with her some hours 
longer—for the moment that was/| 
enough, and she did look so happy, 
and so bewitching in the “retreat” | 
bonnet. 

“I don’t think you are listening,” she | 
said. 

“My Margery, yes; but I am so happy | 
now that I am here!—I suppose we} 
ought to think of other things, though. 
Can you give me any idea what was in | 
your father’s letter?” 

“I can show it to you—I will.” 

“No, wait a little longer—let us have 
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thirty minutes more of complete happi- 
ness.” 

“Isn’t it beginning to be time for us 
to be miserable?” asked Margery, when 
three quarters of an hour had passed 
—“there is father’s letter.” 

“My dear sister,” wrote Squire Net- 
tlefold, “a friend of mine who has re- 
cently been in your neighborhood, tells 
me what fills me with concern—namely, 
that you allow my Margery to be con- 
tinually in the company of one Brom- 
ley, lieutenant in a marching regiment. 
No daughter of mine shall give her 
hand to a soldier, and, God willing, 
my Margery shall be rescued from the 


| danger to which your thoughtlessness 


has exposed her. This will reach you 
on Wednesday. I command you as you 
value my affection, at once to arrange 
to despatch her home to me on the 
following morning by the early coach. 
If you can accompany her, I shall relish 
your visit, if not, send some trustwor- 
thy female servant as far as Darling- 
ton, where I myself will meet her. 
Should you have no woman servant 
whom you can send, my girl’s journey 
must not on that account be delayed; 
better trust .o the care of the guard for 
the distance between Marton Hall and 
Darlington, than run the risk of her 
pledging her word to wed a soldier. 
Sister, I wonder at you! How could 
you let your brother’s child be exposed 
to falling in love with a man who, 
now that the Corsican miscreant has 
broken loose again, and is carrying all 
before him, cannot call his life his own? 
All our reserves will have to go abroad, 
and who knows if that will arrest his 
progress. Being affianced to a soldier, 
in these days. means going to bed in 
anxiety and rising up to sorrow, and I 
had rather see my only daughter Mar- 
gery’s name in the mortalick register 
than let her condemn herself to such 
suffering. This monster has cost the 
lives of tens of thousands, and will cost 
more. Send my girl back by the first 
coach after you receive this, or I will 
never call you sister again. So help me 
God, I never will. 
‘°JAMES NETTLEFOLD.”’ 
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| engaged every seat in the coach all the 


“Your father thinks as I do—I ought 
to have left you free.” 

“I was not free. I should have been 
a thousand times more miserable if you | 
had said nothing. Don’t wish it un- | 
done; besides our troops will conquer.” | 

He shook his head. “They will not | 
conquer, Margery. The #’russians have | 
been annihilated at Ligny and we have | 
been beaten at Quatre Bras. Welling- | 
ton has retreated to a place called Wa- | 
terloo. That’s tue news that came this | 
morning.” 

“Defeated!” Margery gazed at Brom- 
ley in despair; he too would be a victim 
to this monster’s ambition. “No army 
has a chance against him,” she said 
faintly; “his very name wins battles! | 
If Wellington and Blucher are defeated 
there is no hope!” He made no reply; | 
he too saw no hope. | 

“Whatever happens I will love none | 


but you,” she said. 

When the Highflyer pulled up at the | 
King’s Head, Darlington, Margery’s | 
father, a thin, anxious-looking, iron- | 
grey man, was there. When he saw | 
that his daughter had a young man | 
with her instead of a staid maidser- | 
vant, he strode indignantly to the coach. | 
“What’s this?” he cried. “Where is | 
the escort your aunt was to provide?” 

“This is Lieutenant Bromley, father,” | 
said Margery. “Come inside, he wants | 
to speak to you.” | 

“Speak to me! What the —— is he | 
doing here? What right have you, sir, | 
to be there with my daughter?” 

“Sir,” said Bromley, “I love your | 
daughter. I want you to let us con- | 
sider ourselves engaged to each other.” | 

“Engaged to each other, with a great | 
European war going on and you a sol- 
dier! You want her to pledge herself | 
to misery! We have had enough of | 
that since General Bonaparte put him- | 
self at the head of everything. I have 
nothing to say to you, sir—be so kind 
as to get out at once. You must have 
played my sister some rascally trick, | 
or you would not have been here. I 
sLall never forgive her. Most women 
are fools, but she’s the biggest I know!” 

“Don’t blame Madam Gould, sir. I 








way from Kirkley. My love for your 
daugnter must be my excuse.” 

“The devil you did!” cried Squire Net- 
tlefold with some admiration. ‘Well, 
h ving done what you ought to be 
ashamed of, will you please to get out.” 

“Sir, it is scarcely English to refuse 
a man a hearing.” 

“If I hear you, it shall be outside; I 
will travel outside for one stage. Say 
good-bye to my daughter; you will not 
speak to her again.” 

Then being a kind man in the main, 
though desperately in earnest now, he 
turned round to watch the smoking 
horses going into the inn-yard while 
the lovers clutched each other’s hands 
in one despairing farewell. Two ladies 
then got into the coach beside Margery, 
and Bromley climbed up on to the roof 
with the squire. 

“And now, young man,” said he, 
“speak; but I warn you beforehand 
that nothing you can say will have any 
effect on me. You had much better dis- 
miss all thought of my daughter from 
your mind.” 

“Impossible, sir! 
why shouldn’t I?” 

“Not my daughter! I will not let a 
fine girl like that fret her life away 
every time a battle is expected. You 
have heard the bad news, I presume; 
and what’s' lieutenant in a marching 
regiment? My girl is highly personable 
and full of the most amiable virtues, 
and what’s more, she’s a twenty thou- 
sand pounder—now I don’t suppose you 
have a penny to look to beyond your 
pay. Every one knows that soldiers 
run after fortunes.” 

“I eare nothing for money, I have 
enough of my own. My father died 
when I was in the Peninsula, and left 
me two thousand a year.” 

“Then why on earth didn’t you send 
in your papers at once? You might 
have been killed; it is a very sad thing 
when a man of property is killed. You 
have been wounded, I hear.” 

“Yes, at the bridge of Sauroren; that 
is why I am in England.” 

“Well, wasn’t that a warning to you? 
Two thousand pounds is a tidy sum, 
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but so long as you are in the army, it 
won’t change me. Sell out, and I may 
entertain your proposal.” 

“Absolutely impossible! You must 
have heard of our defeat at Quatre 
Bras—how could I sell out? I am under 
orders to join my regiment, and on my 
way now.” 

“Then in heaven’s name let us have 
an end of this! Leave my girl alone, 
and a week after you are gone she will 
dance and sing, and soon find some 
young fellow who will make her just 
as happy as you would.” 

Bromley might perhaps have found 
something to say in reply to this if the 
coachman had not suddenly looked 
round and cried, “There’s news just in 
front of us, and good news!” 

Even during their exciting conversa- 
tion Bromley and the squire had been 
vaguely aware of the sound of a 
trumpet in the distance, but the coach- 
man’s ear was practised. 

“It’s the mail,” he said; “it’s bring- 
ing news of a victory. We are due to 
meet her at Croft Bridge, and we shall.” 

All eyes were strained to examine the 
road in front—even Bromley’s, though 
he could not forget that the man by his 
side had the jewel of his heart in keep 
and denied it to him. Soon they per- 
ceived clouds of rolling dust marking 
the track of some swiftly moving body. 
It was the coach tearing along, and 
presently they could see the sun flash- 
ing on the coachman’s royal livery. 
Louder blared the trumpet. and now 
volleys of faint cheers were heard as 
the mail flew by flinging down as it 
went the glad news of victory. Not to 
the silent hedgerows, not to .we dumb 
cottages—every field was emptied of its 
laborers, every hamlet of its folk; all 
ran to the highroad to wave hats and 
handkerchiefs, shout their loud hur- 
rahs, and hear the glorious tidings, 
and scarcely had they heard them be- 
fore their own church bells rang out 
their contribution to the din. 

The mail coach was very near now, 
and all could see the sun flashing on 
the laurels in the coachman’s broad 
hat! Guard, passengers, coach, and 


horses, a!l were bedecked with laurels, 
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and o2k leaves, and gay ribbons, and 
every one on the coach was cheering 


wildly. Every one on the Highflyer 
cheered too. ‘Waterloo forever!” cried 
those on the mail as it flew by. “Boney 
is done for now!” Some one on the 
mail threw a white missile at Bromley, 
and some time afterwards when he 
came to himself, he found that it was 
the Gazette with the glorious news of 
Waterloo. 

“The war is over,” said the squire, 
after a pause given up to emotion. 
Bromley looked at him with eyes full 
of hope. ‘Lhere was a sound of ostler’s 
pails clinking against hard paving 
stones. “They are going to stop for a 
minute to water the horses,’”’ said the 
squire, “I worder whether poor little 
Margery understood the meaning of all 
that noise and clamor. Would you like 
to go and explain it to her?’ 


MARGARET Hunt. 


From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
UNFINISHED BOOKS. 
Browsing among one’s books in a 
desultory fashion is frequently one of 
the most enjoyable of employments, 
but like all delights there is a tinge 
of melancholy in it. The sources of 
gladness and of tears are strangely 
near, and bookish reveries are often 
productive of 


That sweet mood when pleasant thoughts 
Bring sad thoughts to the mind. 
We scan the path along which the 
great ones of thought and speech have 
journeyed while they were allowed to 
remain with us, and we can trace the 
footprints they have left. There are 
footprints steady and _ undisturbed 
making straight for a certain goal; 
others hasty and impetuous, stumbling, 
and with blurred and confused im- 
pression; some wandering and feeble, 
irresolute and slow, circling vainly on 
the sands of Time and finally becom- 
ing so faint as to leave no indelible 
trace; and some imprinted red with the 
blood of a broken life. 

And here and there we find on the 
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trodden pathway a scroll unfinished, 
thrown down, perhaps, with a line 
half written when the writer was called 
away. The world, we know, is full of 
broken columns; and the smaller 
world of letters is full also of treasured 
fragments, beginnings without an end, 
imperfect embodiments of great con- 
ceptions. 

It seems strange that we should 
regard “The Fairy Queen” as a frag- 
ment; yet so it is, a colossal fragment. 
Of course there is a sense in which 
each of its books is almost complete 
in itself, and the line of the poet’s 
allegory is not so straight and sequa- 
cious as to suffer much by interruption; 
indeed “The Fairy Queen” is quite as 
much a whole as most long poems, 
but this does not alter the fact that 
it is but a partial carrying out of a 
gigantic undertaking, whose great end 
was, to use the poet’s own words, ‘‘to 
fashion a gentleman or noble person in 
virtuous and gentle discipline.” 

When in 1590 he published the 
first three books of his great work, 
Spenser gave in an introductory letter 
a kind of prospectus of the whole 
poem: “‘The Fairy Queen’ disposed 
into twelve books fashioning twelve 
moral virtues.” After showing that 
he was following the example of “all 
the antique poets historical,’ Homer, 
Virgil, Ariosto, and Tasso, he goes 
on: “I labor to portray in Arthur before 
he was king the image of a brave knight 
perfected in the twelve private moral 
virtues as Aristotle hath devised, the 
which is the purpose of these first 
twelve books.” This scheme, deal- 
ing with “that part which they in 
philosophy call Ethic,” was, one would 
think, a sufficiently large undertaking 
for one man to attack, but Spenser’s 
sanguine nature went still further. If 
“I find these first twelve books to be 
well accepted,” he says, “I may be per- 
haps encouraged to frame the other part 
of politic virtues, in his person 
[Arthur’s] after that he came to be 
king.” 

Here is a plan indeed, worthy of the 
days of the Saurians of English 
poetry, as Mr. Lowell described them, 





which “lie floating many a rood” in 
our early literature. Twelve on the 
ethical and probably twelve on the 
political side of the character, in all 
twenty-four books,—surely a plan well- 
nigh impossible of accomplishment. 
When the lines of this vast enterprise 
were laid down the poet produced three 
books as an earnest of what was to 
follow. These, and a second instal- 
ment of three books six years later, 
were all that he was fated to leave us. 
It is true there is a tradition, born 
many years after Spenser’s death, that 
the remaining six books (of the ethical 
part) were completed, but burned in 
the flames that destroyed Kilcolman 
Castle, or lost in the anxiety and 
tumult of the poet’s flight from an in- 
surgent country; and it is very possi- 
ble that at least a portion of them 
was finished in the two years that 
elapsed between the publication of 
the second three books and his death; 
but whether unwritten, or written and 
lost, there remain to us only two cantos 
of the seventh book, published in 1611, 
twelve years after Spenser had left 
forever the worries and the dangers and 
the poetry of life. That he intended to 
earry out his design to the end, if 
spared to do so, we can gather from 
several references in his works, notably 
from his eightieth sonnet, which be- 
gins:— 
After so long a race as I have run 
Through fairy land, which those six 
books compile, 
Give leave to rest me being half fordone 
And gather to myself new breath awhile. 
Then, as a steed refreshéd after toil, 
Out of my prison I will break anew; 
And stoutly will that second work assoyle 
With strong endeavor and attention due. 


We can fancy that Spenser must have 
thought wistfully of that sonnet when 
he lay dying on a tavern bed in West- 
minster, poor and comparatively neg- 
lected, leaving his song half sung and 
his reputation to the mercy of the 
Blatant Beast of which he himself had 
said :— 

Nor spareth he the gentle poet’s rhyme 
But rends without regard of person or 

of time. 
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There are several examples of authors | 
having conceived an idea of such mag- | 
nitude that it became hopeless for a | 
single hand to accomplish it. Raleigh’s | 
great attempt at a history of the world | 
is of this nature. Although he toiled at | 
it for years in all the retirement and | 
quiet that the Tower of London 
afforded, and although, as 


Jonson | 
hinted to Drummond, he was assisted | 
by some of the ablest writers of the | 
time, he was still unable to bring the | 
narrative quite down to the commence- 
ment of the Christian era. 

The work to which Buckle devoted 
his life is another case in point. His | 
aim was to trace the history of civil- 
ization, and from an early age he set 


himself to that stupendous under- 
taking. For twenty years he worked, 
in silence and unknown, and then 


published three volumes which at once 
raised him from obscurity to the posi- | 
tion he deserved. But his book, though 
long, was only an introduction to his 
great scheme, a mere study for the 
important picture he had _ planned. 
Yet it was all that he was destined to 
perform. Worn out by his efforts he 
went to the East in search of fresh 
vigor, and passed away at Damascus, 
exclaiming, in his last moments of 
consciousness, ““My book, my book! I 
shall never finish my book!” 

The reason why Macaulay’s history 
embraces so small a portion of our 
country’s annals is not only that the 
scale on which he worked was so large 
as to admit of no other result, but 
also that it was not undertaken until 
comparatively late in life. An _ in- 
tensely active career, divided between 
literature and the business of the 
State, had been spent before he had 
leisure and means sufficient to enable 
him to devote himself to this single 
work. His life had been passed in 
the accumulation of a stock of learn- 
ing so rich and so vast that his 
history, if it had extended over two 
or three more reigns, would have been 
one of the wonders of the world. 


Even as it stands, and in spite of all 
the charges levelled at it, it remains 
a magnificent fragment. 
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Although Macaulay was born in 1800, 
it was not until the close of 1848 that 
the first two volumes of his history 
appeared. The next two followed 
seven years later, the length of the 
interval being easily explained by the 
prodigious amount of labor and re- 
search needed to fashion the narrative 
as we now possess it. - There is an entry 
in his diary, dated February 8th, 1849, 
that is very interesting in this connec- 
tion. He is laying down the lines which 
he means to follow in working up to 


| the next stage of his history, and he 


says:— 


I have now made up my mind to change 
my plan about my History. I will first 
set myself to know the whole subject: to 


| get by reading and travelling a full ac- 


quaintance with William’s reign. I reckon 
that it will take me eighteen months to 
do this. I must visit Holland, Belgium, 
Scotland, Ireland, France. The Dutch 
archives and French archives must be 
ransacked. . . . I must see Londonderry, 
the Boyne, Aghrim, Limerick, Kinsale, 
Namur again, Landen, Steinkirk. I must 
turn over hundreds, thousands of pam- 
phlets. Lambeth, the Bodleian, and the 
other Oxford Libraries, the Devonshire 
papers, the British Museum must be ex- 
plored and notes made; and then I shall 
go to work. When the materials are ready 
and the History mapped out in my mind, 
I ought easily to write on an average two 
of my pages daily. In two years from the 
time I begin writing I shall have more 
than finished my second part. Then I 
reckon a year for polishing, retouching, 
and printing. This brings me to the 
autumn of 1853. 


The estimated time was exceeded 
by two years. Although, like Raleigh, 
he labored terribly, although he 
practically absented himself from so- 
ciety, although he abandoned all cor- 
respondence save with his family, and 
at last had not leisure even for his 
diary, the materials to be collected 
were so vast that the third and fourth 
volumes occupied him for seven years. 
He himself said that his history gave 
him so much to do that he had no 
leisure and little inclination for any- 
thing else: “I am a prisoner to my 
room, or nearly so. I do nothing but 
write and read.” But his devotion to 
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his book was not without its reward, 
and on November 21st, 1855, he could 
write: “I looked over and sent off 
the last twenty pages. My work is 
done, thank God; and now for the 
result.” 

But his work was not done yet, 
on his physical powers. Almost a 
year elapsed between the publication 


of the second part and the commence- 


ment of the third. This was not 
like the Macaulay of the old days, 
who had no _ sooner finished one 


work than he was ready stripped for 


its successor. At last in October. 
1856, he settled down again in 


earnest, though doubtful enough in 
his mind as to the conclusion. ‘‘God 
knows,” he writes, “whether I shall 
ever finish this part. I begin it with 
little heart or hope;’’ and again a few 
months later: “I find it difficult to 
settle to my work.... The chief 
reason I believe is the great doubt I 
feel whether I shall live long enough 
to finish another volume of my book.” 
He had hoped to bring his account at 
least to the end of the reign of Anne, 
but his imperious mind had to give 
way to physical weakness, and he was 
obliged to leave even William’s reign 
incomplete. 

Speaking of Buckle’s great under- 
taking Macaulay once said that he was 
a man whom Bacon might have de- 
scribed as an anticipator and the 
remark may serve to suggest another 
instance of a colossal attempt never 
brought to completion, Bacon’s own 
“Instauratio Magna.” Of the six 
books of which it was to consist only 
three were ever written, “The Advance- 
ment of Learning,” “Novum Organon,” 
and “Historia Naturalis et Experi- 
mentalis.” 
the limbo of projection. They were 
thus announced by the author: (4.) 
“Ladder of the Understanding.” (5.) 
“Precursors, or Anticipators, of the 
Second Philosophy.” (6.) “Second Phi- 
losophy, or Active Science;” and were 
introduced by him in very quaint style: 
“Francis of Verulam thought thus, and 
such is the method which he deter- 
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mined within himself, and which he 
thought it concerned the living and 
posterity to know.” The invocation 
with whicu he closed his annoucement 


| one is tempted to quote in this connec- 


tion if on:y for the sake of the beauty 


| of the language in which it is couched :— 
although the strain had told severely | 


May Thou therefore, O Father, who 


| gavest the light of vision as the first-fruit 
| of creation, and who hast spread over the 


fall of man the light of Thy understand- 


| ing as the accomplishment of Thy works, 


| rest. 





The other three remain in | 





guard and direct this work, which, issuing 
from Thy goodness, seeks in return Thy 
glory! When Thou hadst surveyed the 
works which Thy hands had wrought, all 
seemed good in Thy sight, and Thou 
restedst. But when man turned to the 
works of his hands, he found all vanity 
and vexation of spirit, and experienced no 
If, however, we labor in Thy works, 
Thou wilt make us to partake of Thy 
vision and Sabbath; we, therefore, humbly 
beseech Thee to strengthen our purpose, 
that Thou mayest be willing to endow 
Thy family of mankind with new gifts, 
through our hands, and the hands of those 
in whom Thou shalt implant the same 
spirit. 

Bacon’s curious account of an imagi- 
nary republic which he called “The New 
Atlantis” is also left in an imperfect 
state. 

But there are many works which do 
not owe their incomplete condition to 
the tremendous area which their plans 
embrace. Indolence or irresolution is 
often the reason why efforts begun in 
eager and flushed excitement lose their 
charm over the author’s mind and are 
allowed to lapse. The works of Gray 
afford one or two examples of this. 
Of his earliest work “Agrippina,” which 
was to have been a tragedy in blank 


| verse, he wrote rather less than two 
| hundred lines. 


His friend West, to 
whom he submitted the manuscript, 
thought the style too antiquated, and 
Gray carried it no further. It was a 
different reason that led to the laying 
aside of the fragment beginning, 

As sickly plants betray a niggard earth. 
This poem, which labors under the 
depressing title ‘The Alliance of 
Education and Government,” and of 
which only about a hundred lines 
were written, he did not finish (to use 
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his own words to Norton Nicholls) 
“because he could not.” When hiS 
friend expressed surprise at this he 
explained, “that he had been used to 
write only lyric poetry, in which, the 
poems being short, he had accustomed 
himself and was able to polish every 
part, and that the labor of this method 
in a long poem would be intolerable.” 
The poem is not one of his best; but it 
has passages that make one wish he 
had imposed on himself the “intol- 
erable” labor of finishing it. 

Keats also left a considerable number 
of unfinished poems, though not 
through indolence, as was the case 
with Gray. 


Cut was the branch that might have 
grown full straight, 
And burned was Apollo’s laurel bough. 


The most important of these, “Hy- 
perion,” was thrown aside because of 
its ‘“‘Miltonic inversions” and generally 
Miltonic cast, and not (as the publisher 
announced) because the public had pro- 
nounced unfavorably upon “Endym- 
ion.” Here again is a great canvas 
stretched out. The overthrow of the 
Saturnian gods by the Olympian, and 
the wars of the Giants, offered sufficient 
material in all conscience for an epic; 
but Keats thought that the poem had 
grown too imitative and would have no 
more of it. It seems to be generally 
agreed that he was right, although 
there can be no question but that the 
fragment, as it stands, is essentially 
lofty and magnificent. To Byron it 
seemed “actually inspired by the 
Titans and as sublime as A®schylus.” 
Perhaps if Keats, against his own con- 
victions and better inspiration, had 


finished the poem, it might not have | 


been so impressive as it is. 

Of ‘‘King Stephen” only three or four 
scenes were ever written, written in 
this case by Keats alone without the 
help of the friend who had provided 
the plot of “Otho the Great,” too little 
upon which to form an elaborate judg- 
ment of the poet’s dramatic power, but 
enough to show that in that direction 
did not lie his predominant gifts. 


There is more left of the “Cap and 
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Bells,” which is a kind of poetical 
burlesque. Keats called it a fairy tale, 
and Charles Brown (the friend afore- 
said) says that it was begun without a 
plan and written “subject to future 
amendments and omissions.” It is 
surprising that this piece, which he 
composed, we are told, with extreme 
facility, should have been begun just 
after the commencement of his fatal 
illness. Probably it was written to 
relieve a mind overstrained, to get 
away, as Lord Houghton has said, as 
far as possible “from the gross realities 
that occupied and tormented his exist- 
ence.” At any rate it is written in a 
jaunty, reckless tone, seemingly without 
any serious intent; it is probably the 
least valuable of any of his longer writ- 
ings, although it contains, of course, 
several felicitous turns of thought and 
fancy. 

His “Eve of Saint Mark” was begun 
at about the same time as “The Eve 
of Saint Agnes;’ but while he com- 
pleted the latter legend, the former was 
for some reason or other allowed to re- 
main in a very fragmentary state. It 
is written in octosyllabic couplets, not 
one of his characteristic metres, and 
in its apparent simplicity and real 
richness occasionally recalls Coleridge’s 
“Christabel.” The old tradition ran 
that whosoever watched at a church 
porch after sunset on the Eve of Saint 
Mark, would see the appearances of 
such of his friends as were destined 
to ill-health during the following 
vear. These apparitions entered the 
church; if they returned it was a 
sign that the persons they represented 
would recover, the length of their 
sojourn in the church betokening the 
duration and severity of the sickness; 
if they did not return, the sickness 
would be fatal. Taking this story as 
his motive, the poet began a description 
of a maiden named Bertha, living 
within sound of the chimes of an old 
eathedral, reading upon a Sabbath day 
the aforesaid legend from an ancient 
book, 

A curious volume, patched and torn, 


That all day long from earliest morn 
Had taken captive her two eyes. 
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It is a delightful and tantalizing frag- 
ment, marked by a reserve and sim- 
plicity such as Keats did not often 
care to exercise. The difference 
between its style and the sensuous, 
overflowing luxuriance of many of his 
poems can be seen from such lines as 
these. 


Bertha arose, and read awhile 

With forehead ’gainst the window pane. 

Again she tried, and then again, 

Until the dusk eve left her dark 

Upon the legend of Saint Mark. 

From plaited lawn-frill, fine and thin, 

She lifted up her soft warm chin, 

With aching neck and swimming eyes 

And dazed with saintly imag’ries. 

All was silent, all was gloom, 

Abroad and in the homely room: 

Down she sat, poor cheated soul! 

And struck a lamp from the dismal coal; 

Leaned forward, with bright drooping 
hair 

And slant book, full against the glare. 

Her shadow, in uneasy guise, 

Hovered about, a giant size, 

On ceiling-beam and old oak chair. 

When we remember that he who 
could write graphically and simply like 
this could also use the broader touch 
and more lavish colors of “The Eve 
of Saint Agnes” and “Endymion,” our 
admiration of his marvellous powers 
increases ten-fold, and with it our 
pity for what men call his premature 
death. 

It is doubtful whether any number 
of years would have sufficed to finish 
“Don Juan.” Indeed it is difficult to 
see how such a work ever could, in 
any circumstances, have been brought 
to a satisfactory conclusion. Byron 
might have written finis at the end 
of the twentieth or thirtieth canto if 
he had lived; but the poem could 
hardly have been finished in any other 
sense. 


Nothing so difficult as a beginning 

In poesy, unless perhaps the end. 
Its plan was so wide, the subjects 
dealt with so various, the changes of 
mood so many and so sudden, and the 
progress of the story so slight, that 
Byron was almost justified in saying 

in the middle of the twelfth canto:— 





But now I will begin my poem. ’Tis 
Perhaps a little strange, if not quite 
new, 
That from the first of Cantos up to this 
I’ve not begun what we have to go 
through. 
These first twelve books are merely 
flourishes, 
Preludios, trying just a string or two 
Upon my lyre, or making the pegs sure; 
And when so, you shall have the overture. 


And again:— 


I thought, at setting off, about two dozen 
Cantos would do; but at Apollo’s plead- 


ing, 
If that my Pegasus should not be foun- 

der’d, 
I think to canter gently through a hun- 

dred. 
As a matter of fact he never pro- 
ceeded beyond the sixteenth. He 
began the poem in Venice, the first 
santo being written towards the end 
of 1818, and the next three in the 
succeeding year. Then, at the solici- 
tations of his female friends, and 
especially of the Countess Guiccioli 
(whose influence with him then was 
paramount), he laid aside for a time 
the story of “that horrid wearisome 
Don,” and in September, 1820, could 
write to Murray about it in this strain: 
“I do not feel inclined to care further 
about Don Juan. What do you think a 
very pretty Italian lady said to me 
the other day? She had read it in 
the French, and paid me some com- 
pliments with due drawbacks upon it. 
I answered that what she said was 
true, but that I suspected it would 
live longer than Childe Harold. ‘Ah, 
but’ (said she), ‘I would rather have 
the fame of Childe Harold for three 
years than an immortality of Don 
Juan.’” At a later date, however, 
he took up the manuscript again, 
“having obtained,” as he told Murray, 
“a permission from my dictatress to 
continue it—provided always it was 
to be more guarded and decorous 
and sentimental in the continuation 
than in the commencement. How far 
these conditions have been fulfilled,” 
he went on, “may be seen, perhaps, 
by and by; but the embargo was only 
taken off upon these stipulations.” 
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Certainly it was seen, but whether 
the dictatress remonstrated again is 
not known. Meanwhile the poem pro- 
ceeded on its leisurely course, deomni- 
bus rebus et quibusdam aliis as Camp- 
bell aptly described it, showing on 
every page how true was the poet’s 
own criticism. 

The fact is, that I have nothing plann’d, 

Unless it were to be a moment merry, 
A novel word in my vocabulary. 
Seven more cantos were added in 
1822 at Pisa, and the remainder up 
to the sixteenth at Genoa in 1823. 
A few stanzas still remain in manu- 
script, concluding the interview be- 
tween Juan and her frolic Grace Fitz- 
Fulke, and that ends it,—a poem of 
some sixteen thousand lines without 
the slightest indication of an approach- 
ing conclusion. 

In turning next to Ben Jonson we 
write of a man far removed from 
Keats and Byron both by time and 
temper; but the suddenness of the 
transition will be less noticeable if, 
instead of thinking of the great Eliza- 
bethan as the dramatist of “The Poet- 
aster’ and “Bartholomew Fair,” we 
approach him as the poet of many 
exquisite lyrics and as the author of 
‘“‘The Sad Shepherd.” This unfinished 
pastoral was found by his literary 
executors among his papers and pub- 
lished in its incompleteness. Two 
acts and the beginning of the third 
are all that we have, but they show 
Jonson at his best. In its nature, 
and its execution, it is far more poeti- 
eal (using that word in a well under- 
stood sense) than most of his work. 
Outside his lyrics, indeed, it would 
not be easy to match the delicate 
charm of the lines in which Agla- 
mour praises the fresh beauties of his 
love. 


Earine, 
Who had her very being, and her name, 
With the first knots or buddings of the 
spring, 
Born with the primroses and the violet, 
Or earliest roses blown; 


or of these, again, where Jonson, 
borrowing something from Virgil, has 





employed a figure which has since ob- 
tained almost universal currency 
among our poets down to Tennyson:— 


Here was she wont to go! and here! and 


here! 

Just where those daisies, pinks, and vio- 
lets grow: 

The world may find the Spring by follow- 
ing her; 


For other print her airy steps ne’er left. 
Her treading would not bend a blade of 


grass, 

Or shake the downy blow-ball from his 
stalk! 

But like the soft west wind she shot 
along, 


And where she went the flowers took 
thickest root. 

It has been commonly supposed that 
this was the work of Jonson’s last 
years, on the strength of a line in the 
prologue which refers to his having 
been a playwright for forty years. 
But the evidence is not, we think, con- 
clusive; and it is certainly hard to 
believe this play to be the product of 
a palsied and bedridden old age. It 
is at least possible that “The Sad 
Shepherd” may be a part of that 
pastoral entitled “The May Lord,” 
which Jonson told Drummond of 
Hawthornden he had written. Ac- 
cording to this theory ‘““The May Lord” 
had perhaps been finished in prose by 
the time Jonson visited Drummond 
(we know he was in the habit of com- 
posing first in prose), and had been 
translated into verse only up to the 
point at which it now leaves off. 
Then for some cause it was put aside, 
and not taken up again by the poet 
until his old age, when he began to 
adapt it for the stage, inserted the 
line in the prologue, 


He that hath feasted you these forty 
years, 
and might perhaps have finished turn- 
ing the prose outline into verse if 
death had not supervened. Of course 
there are objections that can be urged 
against this theory, otherwise it would 
not be a theory; but all things con- 
sidered it appears to be no improbable 
solution of a difficult question. 
Perhaps no one has obtained such 
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a high reputation by reason of such 
fragmentary work as Coleridge. Not 
to speak of those poems which he only 
planned and never attempted to exe- 
eute (and they are legion) there are 
still at least four important poems left 
in different stages of imperfection, ‘“The 
Three Graves,’ “The Wanderings of 
Cain,” “The Ballad of the Dark Ladie,” 
and “Christabel.” One of these frag- 
ments gave Charles Lamb the hint for 
a joke at his friend’s foible. In perhaps 
the most whimsical of all his delightful 
letters, to Manning in China, by way 
of upbraiding him for his long exile he 
affects to warn him that when he does 
return he must expect to see no more 
of the old familiar faces; Mary, Martin 
Burney, Godwin, Coleridge, Words- 
worth,—all are gone. “Poor Col., but 
two days before he died he wrote to a 
bookseller proposing an epic poem on 
the ‘Wanderings of Cain’ in twenty- 
four books. It is said he has left behind 
him more than forty thousand treatises 
in criticism, metaphysics, and divinity, 
but few of them in a state of comple- 
tion.” Never was there a writer whose 
performances bore such a small pro- 
portion to his promises, and if he had 
carried out all his projects and filled in 
all his outlines, he would have been one 
of the most voluminous writers in the 
whole dynasty of poets. 

One of the gravest charges that may 
be brought against Coleridge by a dis- 
ciple is his persistent neglect of 
“Christabel.” Of the poem containing 
the story of that interesting maiden 
we have but two cantos or parts, the 
only two that were ever written, and 
these were not published until 1816. 
And yet, as Coleridge’s preface informs 
us, the first part was actually written 
in 1797, and the second in 1800. He 
mentions this to clear himself from a 
charge of plagiarism, and to show 
that, though later in appearance, his 
poem was antecedent in date to the 
works of Scott and Byron composed 
ina similar metre, the first part at 
any rate having circulated in manu- 
script many years before its public 
appearance, 

The paragraph in 


the aforesaid 
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preface is eminently characteristic of 
the author. ‘‘As in my very first 


conception of the tale,” he writes, “I 
had the whole present to my mind 
with the wholeness no less than with 
the liveliness of a vision, I trust I shall 
be able to embody in verse the three 
parts yet to come, in the course of the 
present year.” In the edition of 1828 
the whole sentence was repeated with 
the exception of the words we have 
italicized. If, then, this was the case, 
why did he not finish it, or at least 
set himself to the task? In opposition 
to Coleridge’s statement we have the 


evidence of Wordsworth, who de- 
clared that in his belief the author 
had never “conceived in his own 


mind any definite plan for it... 
he had never heard from him any 
plan for finishing it.” Wordsworth 
did not doubt the sincerity of his 
friend when he asserted the contrary; 
“but,” said he, “schemes of this sort 
passed rapidly and vividly through 
his mind, and so impressed him that 
he often fancied he had arranged 
things which really and upon trial 
proved to be mere embryos.” That 
Wordsworth was right may be gath- 
ered from the fact that, while in the 
original preface Coleridge speaks of 
the plan as being quite perfected in 
his mind, he writes at another time: 
“If I should finish ‘Christabel’ I should 
certainly extend it and give new 
characters and a greater number. 
...If a genial recurrence of the 
ray divine should occur for a few 
weeks I shall certainly attempt it. I 
had the whole of the two cantos in 
my mind before I began it.” And 
yet again in 1833, the year before ne 
died, he returns to the old subject: 
“The reason of my not finishing 
‘Christabel’ is not that I did not 
know how to do it, for I have, as I 
always had, the whole plan entirely 
from beginning to end in my mind; 
but I fear I could not carry out with 
equal success the execution of the 
idea, an extremely subtle and difficult 
one.” 

Gillman gives a sketch of the re- 
mainder of the poem. which he declares 
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it was the intention of the poet to 
follow. In it is related how the 
supernatural Geraldine is obliged to 
cease the impersonation of the daughter 
of Lord Roland de Vaux, and changes 
her appearance to that of the absent 
accepted lover of Christabel. The 
baron and his daughter, though 
uneasy, are both unsuspicious of the 
charm, and the marriage between 
Christabel and the serpent-woman is 
about to take place when the real 
suitor enters. Amid general conster- 
nation Geraldine disappears (like 
Lamia in Keats’s poem), the castle bell 
tolls, the voice of Christabel’s mother 
is heard in fulfilment of the old proph- 
ecy, and the rightful marriage is cele- 
brated. Whether this is the actual 
scheme that Coleridge had floating be- 
fore his mind’s eye can never be known; 
nor do we know exactly whether to 
regret that the poem was never 
finished. Certainly we should all 
regret a conclusion unworthy of the 
first two cantos. Lamb, indeed, was 
content with the first, and was afraid 
that any addition would spoil it: “I was 
very angry,” he writes, “when I first 
heard that he had written a second 
eanto, and that he intended to finish 
it.’ An attempt was made to complete 
it by another hand, in 1815, before 


the actual publication of the first 
parts; and another similar attempt 


appeared in Blackwood’s Magazine for 
June, 1819, signed Morgan O’Doherty, 
and understood to be by Maginn. 
Coleridge says of it: “I laughed heartily 
at the continuation in Blackwood... . 
I do not doubt that it gave more 
pleasure, and to a greater number, than 
a continuation by myself in the spirit of 
the first two cantos.” 

There is a touching instance of the 
which an author is 
sometimes snatched away from his 
work in Goldsmith’s “Retaliation;” 
that brilliant series of mock epitaphs 
which hit off their subjects with a wit 
Pope might have envied, and a good- 
nature to which Pope can lay little 
claim. What would one not give, as 
Macaulay says, for sketches from the 
same hand of Johnson and Gibbon as 


suddenness with 
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happy and vivid as the sketches of 
Burke and Garrick! What a cruel 
fate has left the portrait of Sir Joshua 
unfinished! 


Here Reynolds is laid, and to tell you my 
mind, 

He has not left a wiser or better behind. 

His pencil was striking, resistless, and 
grand; 

His manners were gentle, complying, and 
bland: 

Still born to improve us in every part, 

His pencil our faces, his manners our 
heart. 

To coxcombs averse, yet most civilly 
steering: 

When they judged without skill he was 
still hard of hearing; 

When they talked of their Raphaels, 
Correggios and stuff 

He shifted his trumpet, and only took 
snuff. 

By flattery unspoiled —— 


and then in the middle of the line the 
writer laid down the pen he was never 
to use again. Poor dear Goldsmith! 
One of the most lovable figures in all 
our literature, dead in the prime of 
his life and the heyday of his repu- 
tation! “Let not his faults’ be 
remembered; he was a very great 
man.” 

How swift, too, was the blow that 
struck Dickens down on that summer’s 
day five-and-twenty years ago. Rich, 
happy, universally honored, rejoicing 
in his prosperity and in his power of 
giving pleasure to others, he worked 
faithfully to the last. Towards the 
close of his life his labors as a novelist 
had been somewhat interrupted, and 
from 1861, when “Great Expectations” 
was completed, until 1870 only one 
novel had come from his busy pen, and 
that not one of the best. But in that 
latter year (or, rather, in the close of 
1869) after months of the most untiring 
exertions, travelling, lecturing, and 
reading, he turned again to his true 
vocation, and began “The Mystery of 
Edwin Drood.” There is no trace of 
fatigue in it, no sign of lessening 
vitality. He was working on the 
ground that he had made his own and 
he was happyin his work. On the morn- 
ing of the Sth of June, 1870, he had 
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been writing in the little chalet in 
the grounds of his house at Gad’s 
Hill, writing cheerfully, hopefully. 
Contrary to his usual custom he had 
resumed work after lunch, and con- 
tinued it through the greater part of 
the afternoon. Then he walked back 
to the house he was never again to 
leave alive. He had made an appoint- 
ment with a friend in London for the 
following day, but it was never kept. 
By the evening of the 9th he was dead, 
leaving ‘““The Mystery of Edwin Drood” 
a mystery still, though one, it may be, 
that does not need much unravelling. 
Like his great predecessor Scott, 
Dickens died in harness, died as he 
lived and as he wished to die, honest, 
independent, and hard-working to the 
end. Scott, too, left a tale untold, 
“The Siege of Malta,” written while 
he was on this last futile journey in 
search of health. Although a good 
part of this work was executed, it has 
never been published, and we must 
all re-echo Lockhart’s hope that it 
never will be. Scott, at least, like 
Dickens, died in the presence of those 
he loved. Thackeray, the third of 
the triad whose names are so mutually 
suggestive, bore his last struggle in 
solitude and passed away in the night, 
not without pain, an old grey-headed 
man of fifty-two. He had resigned the 
editorship of the Cornhill Magazine in 
1862, though he continued to write reg- 
ularly for it. In its columns, besides 
the delightful “Roundabout Papers” 
appeared “The Adventures of Philip,” 
“Lovel the Widower,” and that unfin- 
ished book which gives him a place in 
these pages. In the opinion of many 
“Denis Duval” promised to rank with 
his best work, and he had certainly 
given more pains to it than he had al- 
ways been willing, or able, to give in 
his later years. Unhappily but seven 
chapters had been completed when in 
the early hours of Christmas Eve, 1863, 
the great writer died. His death was 
almost as sudden as that of his friendly 
rival Dickens, who saw him only a 
week before the end and described him 
as being “cheerful and looking very 
bright.” 
LIVING AGE. 
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Another and more _ recent death 
has ieft the world of letters poorer, 
and drawn a word of pity from every 
part of the world. When Robert 
Louis Stevenson died at the end of 
1894 there was left a vacant place 
that no one has shown himself quite 
eapable of filling; and although it 
may be that only those who knew 
him well can fully appreciate his life 
and his worth, still there was general 
Sympathy and sorrow when the news 
reached us of that sudden death, and 
of the lonely grave on the crest of a 
Samoan hill. He also has left books 
unfinished; works in the process of 
being moulded by his hand, and still 
waiting the final touches that they can 
never receive. 





From The Nineteenth Century. 
MEMOIRS OF THE DUC DE PERSIGNY. 


BY EARL COWPER. 


The followers and courtiers of Napo- 
leon the Third were not as a rule ob- 
jects of admiration or interest. He 
himself in his “Life of Czesar’ has 
complained of the comparative worth- 
lessness and inferiority of the instru- 
ments of which a usurper has to make 
use. Kinglake has shown us with ex- 
aggerated coloring what men he relied 
upon at the time of the coup d@’Etat, and 
the catastrophe of 1870, with the ap- 
palling state of rottenness and disor- 
ganization which it revealed, shows 
that the end was in this respect even 
worse than the beginning. 

It is not among these unprincipled 
adventurers that we would naturally 
seek a hero. But it has always struck 
me that the Duc de Persigny was one 
of the best of them. There is even a 
certain amount ef interest attached to 
his career, and we cannot trace it in 
these volumes or elsewhere without 
considerable sympathy. His enthusi- 
asm for tne Napoleonic idea was as 
genuine as any enthusiasm ever was. 
It amounted to fanaticism. He grasped 
it thoroughly, and all the good and all 
the bad advice which he ever gave came 
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from a readiness on all occasions to 
push it to its utmost limit. If he was 
not altogether free from theself-seeking 
which infected the whole gang, it was 
always subordinate to an unswerving 
and chivalrous devotion to the cause 
and to the individual who represented 
it, “le neveu de l’Empereur,” as he 
loved to call him to the last. 

The story of his adoption of the Napo- 
leonic creed reads, if I may say so with- 
out profanity, like one of those sudden 
conversions of which we are sometimes 
told by the adherents of a certain re- 
ligious school. Of an old and respecta- 
ble family, connected by tradition with 
the Legitimist party, he began life as 
a lieutenant of Hussars. He happened 
to be in Germany on business connected 
with his property. Young and reckless, 
he abandoned the object of his journey 
in pursuit of a lady with whom he had 
accidentally become acquainted. On 
his way to the town where they were 
to meet he passed a carriage with a 
young man in cadet’s uniform, and was 
struck by the curiosity with which the 
bystanders regarded it, and the cry of 
“Vive Napoléon” with which his own 
driver greeted the occupant. On in- 
quiry he found that this was the young 
Louis Buonaparte, nephew and heir to 
the great Napoleon. It struck him that 
if this interest could be shown in the 
middle of Germany, what a much 
stronger feeling there must be in 
France. A whole train of thought was 
suddenly set in motion. He had for 
some time, like many others of his 
countrymen, been dissatisfied and dis- 
contented with the aspect of political 
affairs. Of the three parties then exist- 
ing, one represented the nobles, another 
the middle classes, and the third the 
people. But these parties, the Legiti- 
mists, the Orleanists, and the Republi- 
cans were hopelessly antagonistic to 
one another. Could nothing be devised 
which would reconcile what was best 
in all three? This was the problem of 
the day, and the answer to it seemed 
ready to hand and only to be stated 
to be immediately adopted. ‘the sym- 
pathies and aspirations of the crowd 
embodied in a single man representing 
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a great tradition; the reorganization of 
all that was best in the nobility invig- 
orated by a large infusion of new blood; 
the development of trade and commer7e 
by the establishment of a fixed and 
stable government—all this might be 
effected by the Napoleonic system, and 
here was the man through whom it 
might be introduced. By the time he 
had reached his destination Persigny 
had worked himself up to such a state 
of excitement that he had altogether 
forgotten the object of his pursuit. He 
passed the night in walking up and 
down his room in the hotel; he ended 
by solemnly dedicating his whole life 
to the realization of his dreams, and I 
may add that the resolution he then 
formed was persevered in till the day 
of his death. 

Persigny was not the only man in 
France who looked back with enthu- 
siasm to the days of the Great Emperor, 
though he was more singular perhaps 
at first in his belief that the spirit which 
animated them could be restored. The 
part of Napolecn’s career which seems 
most to have appealed to him, and 
which was to appeal before long to 
many besides himself, was not so much 
the dazzling and extraordinary mili- 
tary successes as the civil administra- 
tion. If anybody wants to realize what 
that administration was, let him take 
one short period. Let him read, for in- 
stance, the history of those marvellous 
three years which followed the return 
from Egypt and the assumption of su- 
preme authority. The restoration of 
order out of chaos throughout the coun- 
try; the pacification of La Vendée; the 
putting down of brigandage; the reor- 
ganization of the confused finances; the 
making of canals and bridges through- 
out the country, and roads which are 
the admiration of the present day: the 
rapid formation of that delicate and 
perfect machinery by which the small- 
est intimation from the head of the 
government could immediately be com- 
municated through well-connected chan- 
nels till it reached every town and even 
every village in France; the new code 
which bears his name, which he him- 
self took such a large part in framing, 
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and which will probably help to mould 
the future of many of the nations of 
Europe for centuries to come; the rein- 
troduction of the Catholic religion into 
France, and the reconstitution of the 
Church imposed by his iron will alike 
upon the pope and upon the Jacobins 
—tnese are measures any one of which 
would have made the reputation of any 
ordinary man if it had been the work 
of his entire life; and they were only 
part of what was completed in three 
years, while their author was also en- 
gaged in preparing and carrying out the 
great Marengo campaign, not the least 
brilliant or least complicated of the 
many which he conducted, and in nego- 
tiations for peace with every court in 
Europe. 

It is easy to understand how Persigny 
and other Frenchmen of the day must 
have been carried away by the recollec- 
tion of a reign of which this was only 
a short period. Even an Englishman 
who reads about it nearly a hundred 
years afterwards, however satisfied he 
may be with the parliamentary system 
and the party government under which 
his own country has so long flourished, 
will feel dazzled as he reads. And at 
that time Frenchmen as a rule were far 
from satisfied with the existing régime. 
Napoleon’s glories were still in the 
recollection of living men, while they 
had almost forgotten the disastrous end 
of his career. This disastrous end was 
explained by the dead weight of over- 
whelming forees brought to bear 
against him; a weight against which 
no man, however able, and no nation, 
however brave, could possibly contend 
for very long. Even those who asked 
themselves whether the mere existence 
of such a universal coalition against 
him was not a proof of something want- 
ing either in the character or the fore- 
sight of their great ruler seem to have 
had an idea that the faults might be 
avoided in the future, while the sys- 
tem which in many ways had been so 
successful might be with advantage re- 
stored. An appreciable part of the 
nation was already so thoroughly and 
deeply dissatisfied with things as they 
Were, and in such a restless state, that 
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it was ready to adopt any theory that 
might hold out hopes of a successful 
change; but some years were still to 
elapse before these feelings thoroughly 
permeated the masses. 

It is difficult for us now to put our- 
selves in the place of men who could 
for a moment attribute to a system 
what was really the work of the un- 
rivalled genius and superhuman energy 
of a single man, or who could even 
dream that the Napoleonic régime with- 
out Napoleon could do anything but 
mischier. But we must remember that 
the terrible lesson of 1870 had not in 
those days been taught. The experi- 
ment had not been tried. The inability 
of an ordinary man to bear the neces- 
sary strain for any length of time had 
not been demonstrated, or the certainty 
that he would let his power slide into 
the hands of irresponsible and unwor- 
thy subordinates. The French have al- 
ways been fond of drawing examples 
from Roman history. They found one 
ready to hand in the young Octavius 
taking advantage of the prestige of his 
illustrious uncle’s name to reconstitute 
an empire on the lines which that uncle 
had laid down. And they underrated 
the great ability of Octavius, to which 
his success was so largely due. The 
hereditary principle appeals more 
strongly to the human heart than we 
always realize, and, in spite of a thou- 
sand examples to the contrary, men 
will always have a tendency to believe 
that the sons or other relatives of a 
great man are endowed with some por- 
tion of his fortune and of his powers. 
When an idea once lays hold of our 
imagination, we cease to reason and 
are unable to form an impartial esti- 
mate of results, and as the number of 
people influenced becomes larger, the 
blindness increases. Men had long felt 
that they wanted something. Napole- 
onism seemed, first to a few like Per- 
signy, and afterwards to a large portion 
of the French nation, to supply that 
want, and it ended by being adopted. 

It will be seen that I altogether re- 
pudiate the notion that the Second 
Empire was forced upon the country 
by a trick, though it was started by 
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a trick in the first instance. The six 
million votes by which Louis Napoleon 
was elected president show the deep 
and strong feeling which prevailed 
ameng the masses. The army was 
4Vowedly devoted to him, and the opin- 
ion of the French army is the opinion 
of a large and important body of men. 
It is impossible to believe that a gallant 
people like the French would have 
borne for eighteen years a yoke which 
tLey really detested. For these reasons 
we are justified in assuming that the 
régime of 1852 was deliberately adopted 
by the nation. 

This book is not, properly speaking, 
a memoir, but a collection of papers 
written in retirement during the three 
years which preceded the great war. 
Each paper relates to some one partic- 
ular transaction in which the author 
took a leading part or some question on 
which he had expressed an opinion at 
the time whic. he wanted to leave on 
record. Before touching upon a few 
of these matters let us put together 
from the Preface and the Biographical 
Notice by M. Delaroai, which appears 
at the end, and from the Epilogue, a 
short summary of his life. 

After his conversion, of which I have 
given an account, M. de Persigny’s 
first step was to start a review in which 
his principles were set forth. He at the 
same time did a great deal of mission- 
ary work in a private way. His efforts 
were looked upon coldly by the brothers 
of the Great Emperor who were still 
alive, but he found greater sympathy 
and a more congenial spirit in the 
nephew, to whom he very soon attached 
himself in the closest and most inti- 
mate manner. He was with him in his 
attempt at Strasburg, and afterwards 
at Boulogne, coming out of both at- 
tempts with less ridicule than might 
have been expected. The Revolution of 
1848 was the means of delivering him 
from prison, where he had been shut 
up since the affair at Boulogne and 
where he had occupied himself with 
literary work. He took a leading part 
in the election of Louis Napoleon as 
president, filled an important mission 
to Berlin, and was one of the chief 
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actors in the coup d’Etat. 
filled some of the highest offices in the 


After this he 


State. He was minister of the inte- 
rior, then ambassador in England, 
where some of us have still a pleasant 
recollection of him, and then minister 
of the interior again. The adverse elec- 
tions of 1863, for which, by his own 
showing, he was not to blame, caused 
his dismissal, and from that time till 
the end he retired into private life, the 
emperor becoming more and more es. 
tranged from him every day. This, 
however, did not prevent him from 
writing to the emperor freely and vig- 
orously on many subjects of the deep- 
est interest, and the advice which he 
gave and the warnings which he ut- 
tered furnish some of the most inter- 
esting pages of this book. At the 
outbreak of the war ne wrote a most 
touching letter, begging to be employed 
in Paris, or to be allowed to accom- 
pany the emperor to the field, which 
was entirely disregarded. After the 
crash he had, like other Buonapartists, 
to take refuge in England. The editor 
tells us that, taking advantage of his 
ancient relations with the German gov- 
ernment, he succeeded in opening nego- 
tiations and would have obtained terms 
far more favorable to France than were 
ultimately granted, but the empress re- 
fused her consent. Whatever may be 
the exact truth of this story, there is 
no doubt that he was soon after led 
away by his passionate disposition to 
use language which was repeated, and 
which caused a final rupture with the 
master whom he had served so de- 
votedly for so many years. Little more 
remains to be told. After the peace he 
refused an offer of his Department to 
elect him to the Assembly, but he re- 
turned to France. His life was embit- 
tered not only by public disappointment, 
but by domestic trouble over which a 
decorous veil is drawn. An attack of 
paralysis followed, from which he re- 
covered sufficiently to be conveyed to 
Nice, attended only by his valet. He 
was joined there by his faithful friend 
and former private secretary, who edits 
these memoirs, who was in time to find 
him in full possession of his faculties 
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and was with him at his death. The 
emperor, who had been duly informed 
of all the incidents of his illness, made 
no sign till it was too late, and then 
the letter was so short and cold that 
we are inclined to agree with the editor 
that it was a mercy that it did not ar- 
riv. before. 

1 have said that when Persigny 
adopted the Napoleonic idea he grasped 
it thoroughly. He could admire and 
appreciate the working of our English 
system, both constitutional and local, 
but he did not think it compatible with 
the genius of the French people, still 
less did he think that it was possible 
to combine the two theories. Any at- 
tempt to temper absolute authority 
founded upon the devotion of the 
masses, supported by the army, and 
exercised through a highly organized 
civil service, by the debates of a parlia- 
ment or the principle of election, ap- 
plied otherwise than by universal 
suffrage, of a simple “Yes or No” char- 
acter and directed to some plain, defi- 
nite question, seemed to him only a 
source of weakness and confusion. He 
seems also to have been quite alive to 
the evil which lay at the foundation of 
the whole scheme, and which gradually 
undermined the government—the dan- 
ger, I mean, of the chief of the State, 
from indolence or indecision or easy 
good nature, letting control slip from 
his own hands and be usurped by un- 
scrupulous and irresponsible persons 
in a nominally subordinate position. 

If we can assume for the moment that 
the Napoleonic idea was a sound one, 
Persigny’s advice seems generally to 
have been good. 

When the president had been elected, 
his first duty was to swear to observe 
the Constitution. Persigny saw at 
once the difficuities to which this would 
lead, and strongly advised him to re- 
fuse to swear until the Constitution 
was referred to a plébiscite of the peo- 
ple; but his advice was disregarded. 

The prefects had all been appointed 
by the advanced Republican party, but 
were removable. He strongly urged 
that they should be removed and trust- 
worthy men substituted. When we re- 





member the immense influence of the 
prefects and other local authorities in 
K'rench elections, we can see what ad- 
vantage would have arisen from this; 
but it was not done. 

I pass over che negotiations with the 
two Royalist parties to work together 
during the election against what he 
ealls the Sociatists and Anarchists, 
which is the subject of the next paper. 

When the ministers, in a panic at the 
revolutionary state of Paris, wished to 
send for General Bugeaud, who was in 
command of the principal French army, 
and whose headquarters were at Lyons, 
Persigny strongly opposed such a step 
on the ground that the one all-impor- 
tant thing was to keep the army from 
fraternizing with the insurgents, and 
that to take away from lus post at such 
a moment a general to whom the sol- 
diers were devoted, and whose adhe- 
sion to the cause of order could be 
counted upon, would be fatal. The 
president, with characteristic incon- 
sistency, accepted the advice of the 
ministers, but sent Persigny to carry 
it out. Persigny managed to delay 
Bugeaud’s journey to Paris, and was 
with him at Lyons during the general 
election. All the first elections went in 
favor of the Socialists and Democrats, 
and it looked as if they were going to 
sweep the country. It is curious to see 
that if they had done so Bugeaud was 
prepared to march straight upon Paris, 
join hands with Changarnier, and put 
the extreme party down with a strong 
hand. The tide, however, turned, and 
the news of Conservative successes 
came pouring in till a substantial ma- 
jority was assured. 

We now come to the armed demon- 
stration in the streets of Paris, organ- 
ized by the Extreme Left and put down 
by the powerful and skilful measures 
of Changarnier, who commanded the 
troops in that city and its neighbor- 
hood. Persigny wished to take advan- 
tage of this to procure the expulsion of 
the most prominent democratic mem- 
bers from the Assembly, but without 
success. 

The president, sick of the bondage in 
which he was kept by the ministers, 
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whom he felt himself compelled to 
choose, and by a hostile and suspicious 
Assembly, found relief at this time by 
a series of progresses through France 
and by delivering speeches which, by 
their imprudence, seem to have alarmed 
his best friends. But the public voice 
declared itself more and more in his 
favor; no efforts made by his oppo- 
nents, no mistakes made by himself, 
could arrest the rising tide. Frantic 
dread of Socialism combined with en- 
thusiasm for the name of Napoleon 
promised before long to carry every- 
thing before them. 

At this point we are carried away 
from France into Germany. The name 
of Persigny was connected in the minds 
of the alarmed and embarrassed min- 
isters with the actions of the president, 
who was persuaded to send him away 
on an honorable and important mis- 
sion into Germany, ostensibly to ascer- 
tain if possible what part Prussia in- 
tended to take with regard to the union 
of Germany, which was even then pro- 
jected, but cn very different lines from 
those on which it was long afterwards 
carried out. He had also secret instruc- 
tions to find out the real feelings of the 
leading statesmen of the country as to 
the assumption of greater power by 
Louis Napoleon. 

The account of the German mission 
is interesting, but has nothing to do 
with the main story. 

When Persigny returned, relations 
were already very much strained be- 
tween the majority of the Assembly 
and the president. 

A great deal depended upon the atti- 
tude of Changarnier, who commanded 
the troops in Paris. Persigny tried 
hard to gain this general, but, after 
some hesitation, he declared for the 
Assembly. An imprudent and insubor- 
dinate speech made by Changarnier 
and vehemently applauded by the ma- 
jority determined the president to dis- 
miss him from his command. The 


ministers refused to take the responsi- 
bility and resigned. It was impossible 
to form another ministry from within 
the Assembly, and he determined to 
form one from outside, with Persigny 
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in one of the most important posts. A 


ministry of absolutely untried men 
with no parliamentary position was a 
most serious experiment, and Persigny, 
after a sleepless night, hit upon a plan 
for avoiding it. He suspected that the 
ministers were in secret communication 
with the Opposition, and that the latter 
would be very unwilling that they 
should resign. He therefore sent for 
the ministers at daybreak in the name 
of the president, intercepted them, 
showed them his own appointment and 
that of ihe president’s other friends, 
and gave them till twelve o’clock to 
reconsider their resignation. As he 
foresaw, the Opposition were con- 
sulted, they were alarmed at the pros- 
pect, and by their solicitation the min- 
isters, as the clock struck twelve, came 
back and announced their determina- 
tion to remain and their willingness to 
dismiss Changarnier. 

This leads us up to very nearly the 
eve of the coup d’Etat, of which there 
is no mention in this book, and to 
which therefore it is not my business 
to allude. 

Persigny, as I have said, was made 
minister of the interior, perhaps the 
most important post in the govern- 
ment, and took a leading part in the 
policy of the next three years. We are 
apt to forget that there was nine 


months’ interval between the coup 
@Etat and the proclamation of the 
Empire. We may read here how 


this last was brought about against 
the wish of the president and the 
whole Council. The president was go- 
ing for a progress in the south, and 
on the eve of his departure Persigny 
summoned the prefects of the first 
three or four departments that he was 
to visit and arranged with them that 
a cry of “Vive Napoléon Trois!” should 
be raised by the crowd. When once 
started, this cry was taken up immedi- 
ately and with ever-increasing vehe- 
mence by the whole country, and the 
hand of the hesitating president was 
forced. 

It was Persigny who, by intrigue and 
management, got the Civil List fixed at 
1,000,000/7. instead of less than half that 
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It was Persigny who first con- 


sum. 
ceived and warmly pressed the idea of 


the English Alliance. He threw all his 
weight in favor of taking < strong line 
against Russia, and had his full share 
of responsibility for the Crimean War. 
It was he who inaugurated the plan 
of inducing the city of Paris to raise 
large sums by loans for the improve- 
ment of the town and who brought 
Haussmann to the notice of the em- 
peror. 

In 1855 he was sent as ambassa- 
dor to London and, his personal con- 


tact with the emperor being for a 
time broken, his influence began to 
wane. 


The rest of the book, amounting to 
nearly half, is a continuous record of 
disregarded advice, and, to put it at 
the lowest, it is at least fortunate for 
Persigny’s memory that the time when 
he lost his influence coincides with that 
in which the lustre of the Empire began 
to decline. 

We have no notice of the Italian War, 
but there is a good paper remonstrating 
against allowing Lamoriciére to take 
command of the papal army in 1860, 
and strongly urging that if he was to 
go he and his army should undertake 
the odious task of garrisoning Rome 
and the French army should guard the 
frontier of the papal States. This 
seems sound advice if the emperor 
really wished, as I suppose he did, to 
prevent the Italian government from 
attacking the pope. But the imperial 
policy at this time appears so confused 
and contradictory that it is difficult to 
follow. 

In 1864 the emperor gave great of- 
fence to the Faubourg St.-Germain by 
creating a young courtier Duc de Mont- 
morency. His mother, it is true, be- 
longed to that ancient family, but 
would not have been the representative 
even if it had been a female title, and 
the last male was still alive. Persigny 
tried to prevent this, and as it was 
instigated by the empress, the remon- 
Strance was not calculated to please 
her. This was not her only grievance 
against him, and it is notorious that 
her strong dislike was one of the rea- 
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sons of the emperor’s growing estrange- 
ment. 

The most interesting paper in the 
book is one on administrative reform 
in 1866. It contains a note presented 
to the emperor in that year full of 
plain speaking and startling disclos- 
ures; a note which breathes a still un- 
swerving faith in the power of the 
name and memory of the Great Napo- 
leon in France, but a sad sense of 
declining vigor and growing misman- 
agement at home and abroad—particu- 
larly at home. A_ strong central 
government acting through the pre- 
fects was the essence of imperialism. 
Now, under pretence of the necessity 
of keeping the deputies in good humor, 
alt patronage had been transferred 
from the prefects to the ministers, and 
all local affairs had drifted into being 
managed from Paris by a grasping 
bureaucracy—a bureaucracy not even 
united in itself, but divided into differ- 
ent departments, often in conflict with 
one another. Confusion was the result, 
and the most disgraceful dishonesty. 
Everybody in a provincial town who 
had a friend in a government office in 
Paris could get a job done for himself, 
while the prefect was powerless, though 
still supposed to be politically respon- 
sible. The object of the note was to 
increase the power of the prefects for 
election purposes; but it is chiefly in- 
teresting for the lurid light which it 
easts upon the state of administration. 
All the evils of centralization appear 
to have existed without the advantages; 
in the provinces, helpless dependence 
upon the capital; in the capital weak- 
ness, disunion, and hideous corruption; 
and an emperor who in theory managed 
everything with his own hand, letting 
everything slide. In this powerful and 
valuable paper Persigny, under the dis- 
guise of indignantly repudiating the 
notion, more than hints that in the 
opinion of the public the mind of the 
emperor was become weakened and his 
character enervated. It is to the credit 
of the emperor’s kindly and philosophic 
nature that he received this plain- 
spoken memorial not only without any 
displeasure, but with an expression of 
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warm approbation. But it was put 
aside. Whenever the subject was af- 
terwards referred to, old objections 
which had been already answered were 
again and again brought forward, and 
nothing was done. Nothing indeed 
could be done to break through the 
trammels with which the emperor was 
by this time surrounded without an 
effort of which he was no longer ca- 
pable. 

Many of the ensuing pages are de- 
voted to what Persigny considers the 
miserable drifting of the French gov- 
ernment during the war between 
Prussia ard Austria, and the golden 
opportunities of making advantageous 
terms with either of those powers 
which were one after another thrown 
away. Persigny’s own pet scheme was 
to manceuvre for the establishment of 
a group of small German States be- 
tween the French frontier and the 
Rhine, allowing Prussia to take ample 
compensation in any other part of Ger- 
many she chose. But this was only one 
of many policies which might have 
been adopted. Everybody seems to 
have been under the impression that, 
when the emperor had met Bismarck 
at Biarritz in 1865, some secret arrange- 
ment had been made, in return for 
which France was to remain quiet, and, 
when it gradually transpired that noth- 
ing had been arranged at all, people 
could hardly believe it. There were in- 
deed two reasons for the passive con- 
duct of France. The army had been 
allowed to run down, and nobody ex- 
pected that the war would be so quickly 
over, or leave the victorious party so 
little exhausted, so that, though the 
army ought never to have been allowed 
to run down, it is not quite fair to at- 
tribute the poor figure made by the 
country at this time entirely to the in- 
ertness of the emperor. 

The last portion of this volume to 
which I shall refer contains a memorial 
presented to the emperor in 1867 upon 
the presence of the empress in the 
Council. This was couched in the most 


guarded and courteous language, fortu- 
nately enough, as it happened, for it 
was opened by the empress. before 
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Care- 
fully worded as it was, it naturally 
filled her with a good deal of indigna- 
tion, though greatly to her credit she 


reaching her husband’s hands. 


was sufficiently impressed by it to 
gradually discontinue her attendance. 
After lamenting that all the checks and 
failures of the last few years as to 
Poland and Mexico and as to the nego- 
tiations following the campaign of 
Sadowa were ascribed by the public, 
whether rightly or wrongly he does not 
say, to the influence of the empress, 
and pointing out the harm which this 
impression is likely to do her if she 
ever becomes regent, he lays great 
stress upon the evils of duality in the 
Council, the existence of two opposite 
parties, the difficulties which time- 
serving ministers felt in choosing be- 
tween the two, and the vacillating, 
uncertain policy which was the result. 
He strongly urges that at all events 
the differences between the sovereign 
and his consort might be adjusted he- 
forehand, even if his advice is not lis- 
tened to—that the latter should cease 
altogether to appear. This paper is 
valuable for the light it incidentally 
throws upon the scenes that must have 
taken place, the undignified contentions 
between man and wife which scandal- 
ized the Council and brought contempt 
upon the emperor, and the unmixed 
harm which was done by a brilliant 
and accomplisned lady who, acting as 
regent with a full sense of responsi- 
bility and surrounded by ministers of 
her own choice, might have played a 
creditable part. The fact is many 
women—an extraordinarily large num- 
ber in proportion to those who have 
held the sceptre—have made most ad- 
mirable sovereigns; but no man who 
has allowed his public conduct to be 
materially influenced by a wife or a 
mistress has ever had a glorious reign, 
and a woman by breaking in spasmod- 
ically and capriciously only weakens 
and hampers a policy which she is un- 
able to control. 

The main interest of these memoirs 
lies in the glimpses which they give of 
the real working of the Napoleonic sys- 
tem as it then was, and as it always 
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must be in the hands of any man but 
one of transcendent ability. The les- 
son which they teach us would be 
thrown away if we were to regard 
Louis Napoleon as at all below the av- 
erage in intellect and power. Judging 
him as he was at the beginning of his 
reign, and as far as we can form a fair 
estimate, he was in some respects su- 
perior to most people. In English soci- 
ety it is true that when young he had 
been considered a dull man, but the 
same thing has been often said of men 
of the most solid abilities, and the tal- 
ents that conduce to conversational 
brilliancy are not always a test of a 
man’s real calibre. He was capable of 
grasping a great idea, and steadily ad- 
hering to it for long years together. 
He had the golden gift of silence, which 
is not so superficial or so ordinary a 
quality as is sometimes imagined. He 
had pondered much over many sub- 
jects, and his mind was stored with 
varied information and much original 
thought. He was, at all events in those 
days, capable of vigorous action on an 
emergency. The charge of personal 
cowardice brought against him by 
Kinglake only brings disgrace upon 
the writer, and is not supported by a 
shred of evidence beyond the merest 
gossip of malignant enemies. When 
we consider that the same charge was 
brought against Marlborough and 
Cromwell, and the great Napoleon 
himself, we may see how far the malice 
of enemies may go and dismiss it with 
the words used by the object of it when 
he read Kinglake’s chapter, “C’est 
indigne.” He had many amiable qual- 
ities. That he could bear plain speak- 
ing without a shadow of resentment 
the book before us amply testifies. 
He took pleasure in doing acts of kind- 
ness, and it was a real pain to him to 
give pain to others. He was a placable 
enemy and in general a staunch friend, 
so much so that his cold letter to Per- 
signy on his deathbed jars upon us as 
being completely different from what we 
should expect. In private life and even 
in a considerable ‘position’ in a free 
country he would have been respected. 
He might even have filled high office 
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for some years with credit and left a 
good reputation behind, and if he had 
been born heir to a constitutional mon- 
archy with 4 settled government he 
would probably have been above the 
ordinary level of kings. 

How came it then that his reign was 
so disastrous to his country, and ended 
in so dark a calamity? It is true that 
he had serious faults. He was indolent 
as regards the details of business and, 
like most philosophic men who are in- 
clined and accustomed to look on both 
sides of every question, he had great 
difficulty in making up his mind. He 
early acquired a habit of postponing 
a decision and hiding irresolution under 
a veil of mystery. This grew upon 
him as he became older and as his 
health declined. It increased, as all 
faults will increase, by his giving way 
to it, till, towards the end, the springs 
of action seem to have been altogether 
broken. But indeed the task he had 
undertaken was altogether beyond his 
strength. One of the incidental advan- 
tages of our own system of govern- 
ment is that in general, after at most 
six years, there is a total change of 
ministry and the burden is removed to 
other shoulders. An absolute monarch 
also, accustomed by tradition to dele- 
gate his power, may change his min- 
isters as soon as they begin to get stale. 
But Napoleon the Third could not dele- 
gate his power. To begin with, though, 
as I believe, the heart of the masses 
was with him and the army was at 
his disposal, he had great difficulty in 
finding experienced men who were 
willing to act under him. He could 
under no circumstances commit all his 
authority to a single man. Louis the 
Thirteenth might employ a Richelieu, 
the Emperor Francis a Metternich, the 
Emperor William a Bismarck, without 
fear of his own authority being under- 
mined or his throne usurped. But a 
Napoleon must do everything himself. 
It was the tradition of the family; the 
essence of the system. If a mere 
dummy had been wanted, a Bourbon 
of either branch would have done well 
enough; but from a Napoleon some- 
thing more was expected. I do not 
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indeed know whom he could have dele- 
gated his power to if he wished it; not 
the adroit and eloquent Rouher, whose 
talents, such as they were, were vainly 
employed in che impossible task of at- 
tempting to reconcile two hopelessly 
contradictory principles; not the author 
of these memoirs, in spite of his proved 
loyalty, his clear grasp of the Napo- 
leoniec idea and his power of giving 
good advice. But, as I say, delegation 
was in any case impossible even if the 
right man could have been found. A 
Napoleon must do everything himseif, 
or appear to the public as if he did. 
What he could not do himself must of 
necessity slip into the hands of obscure 
and irresponsible officials. 

I have frankly and fully admitted the 
faults of the second emperor’s charac- 
ter, but it was not entirely owing to 
these faults that he broke down. The 
system was an impossible one for any 
man to work for more than a very 
short time, unless he was one of those 
men who only appear at very rare in- 
tervals, whom no nation can count 
upon finding when it wants or know 
that it possesses till he is tried. Per- 
haps it was necessary that the experi- 
ment should be made, and perhaps it 
was well in some ways that it should 
fail as completely as it did. So mighty 
was the Napoleonic legend, so inex- 
haustible, to use Persigny’s own words, 
was the capital discovered in the tomb 
of St. Helena, that nothing could dissi- 
pate it, nothing could open men’s eyes 
to the danger of attempting to revive 
the system, short of the crushing dis- 
aster of 1870. Sedan and Metz and the 
triumphal entry of the Germans into 
Paris, the imprisonment of three hun- 
dred thousand French soldiers, the 
loss of two provinces and a fine of 
200,000,0001. were only just sufficient 
to neutralize the dazzling effects of the 
sun of Austerlitz. Terrible were the 
miseries brought upon France by Na- 
poleon the Third, but let us hope that 
they have at least had this result: let 
us hope that the baneful and enervat- 
ing spirit of Ceesarism—the fascinating 
but fatal expedient of trusting all power 
to a single man—has received a final 
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blow in that country from which it will 
never recover. 





From Longman’s Magazine. 
A WINTER’S DAY IN MID-FOREST. 

It does not sound very cheery and 
inviting, I know; the reader would prob- 
ably reply, if asked how he would like 
to spend the whole of a winter day in 
the middle of a pine forest, that there 
are few things he would not prefer to 
such an occupation. Fancy, he would 
say, the cold of it, and the dreariness 
and monotony of an eternity of pine 
trees stretching away on every side to 
the vanishing point. Is there any one 
who would care to spend such a day as 
has been suggested, with the certainty 
of being half, if not entirely frozen, and 
a fair chance of being eaten up by 
wolves or rendered idiotic by the hope- 
less dulness? Could any sane person 
be found ready to leave the comforts of 
town, the cosy armchair by the fire, and 
the book or periodical, in order to spend 
a number of miserable hours shivering 
on snow-shoes beneath the snow-laden 
branches of a million pine-trees? 

Without entering into the question of 
the sanity of the proceeding, I unre- 
servedly affirm that I, for one, would 
gladly and readily devote a day to such 
an enterprise—ay, any day, any hour! 
You, reader, who have not, perhaps, had 
the opportunity of seeing the sights 
which I am now about to describe, may 
well be excused for receiving the above 
statement with a smile of incredulity 
and amusement; for, as I have already 
admitted, it does not sound a very 
cheery and inviting programme for a 
day’s occupation. Nevertheless I, who 
have seen all that I tell of many times. 
know well that there are few ways of 
spending a fine February day more 
delightfully and profitably than in mid- 
forest, upon snow-shoes of course, and 
without extraneous assistance other 
than, if possible, a kindred spirit for 
companion, an open heart, and a good 
gun over the shoulder; for then, if you 
keep your eyes open also and your 
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mind ready to receive the impressions 
which will come crowding into it, you 
will find plenty to occupy you and to 
keep you amused and happy as the 
hours go by. 

First of all there is the sunshine. 
There is always a sense of exhilaration 
in the first plucky efforts of the spring 
sun to free the long-suffering earth 
from the tyranny of winter. But when 
you are conscious of frost in the air 
sufficiently potent to send the mercury 
cowering down into the depths of the 
thermometer several degrees below 
zero, and mark that brave sun-god—no 
whit afraid of meeting the frost-demon 
upon his own ground—suddenly come 
smiling through the death-like chilliness 
of the atmosphere, like a broad visita- 
tion of cheerful hope into the realms of 
black despair, it is enough to make you 
laugh and sing. What though those 
plucky rays can as yet do little or noth- 
ing in active opposition to the power of 
the enemy?—the sun is going to fight 
on, day by day, until he has vanquished 
and put to flight the old despot now 
sitting tight, like black fate, upon the 
shoulder of his prisoner, earth. He 
puts heart of grace into all things 
animate and inanimate; they know him 
well, and when they see him coming 
smiling over the land they take courage, 
for it is the beginning of the end. It is 
as though the sun cried: “Patience, poor 
pine-trees, a little while longer, only a 
little while; for I am young and feeble, 
but I shall grow stronger daily, and 
presently I shall come and engage the 
enemy with a might which is irresist- 
ible, then I shall be the king and my 
foes must perish, and there shall be joy 
once more over the forest!” 

So day after day the February sun 
struggles heroically with the frost, 
gaining a little now, and again losing 
ground. Gradually he disarms the 
enemy, whose snow armor begins to 
show signs of wear as the month goes 
on. At night the frost-demon repairs 
the ravages of the day and presents a 
bolder front at morning than at evening. 
He is busy in the darkness, like other 
rogues. But his eventual discomfiture 
is certain and all the forest people know 
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it, and this is why they all rejoice and 
put on their best appearance when the 
popular hero comes out to fight during 
those still cruelly cold days of the 
February month. Just look at the 
forest—if you had been here a month 
or two ago, say during the dismal, 
dreary month of December or the first 
half of January, how different every- 
thing would have appeared! There 
would have stretched before your eyes 
an eternal and depressing vista of dark, 
sombre, melancholy-looking pines, bent 
and groaning beneath snow burdens— 
silent, grim, hopeless; beings given 
over to the tyranny of a hated despot 
and tyrant, devoid of the hope of 
brighter days, forgotten by the old 
champion of last year—the sun-god, 
who died in October, and can do no 
more, apparently, to help his poor 
protégés! See it now. Look at those 
same pines now! Did ever human eye 
behold anything more beautiful in the 
way of the metamorphosing effect of a 
ray or two of sunlight? They have al- 
most rid themselves of their snow- 
burdens, for the winter winds have 
pitied them, and, by gently swaying 
their gaunt bodies backwards and for- 
wards, have gradually helped them to 
cast away their oppressive bondage. 

A few particles of fresh snow fell 
during the night and the trees are one 
and all eovered this morning with a 
delicate fringe of rime, which pencils 
out each point and needle of every 
little twig up to the extremest tip-top 
of every pine-tree of the millions that 
surround us; a garment of beauty than 
which nothing can be conceived more 
lovely. The rays of the sun have got 
hold of these rime-embroidered pine 
fringes, and see what they have made 
of them! Is there a filigree worker in 
all India who could have done this 
thing? Let him look upon the handi- 
work of Jeweller Sun and say whether 
he could produce anything approaching 
the delicacy and beauty of these tiny 
twigs and needles, traced, every one of 
them, with perfect distinctness in the 
most exquisite of silver filigree set in 
myriads of sparkling diamonds. 

Under foot there is further evidence 
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of the skill of this same jeweller. Far 
as the dazzled eye can see he has trans- 
formed the snow particles with that 
magic touch of this and converted each 
into a brilliant of the purest water. 
The splendor of them is almost intol- 
erable, and we shall probably be 
obliged to improvise sunshades if we 
are to pass the whole day in his too 
gorgeous effulgence. 

Then the air. Talk, or rather don’t 
talk of ozone, champagne, or of any 
such hackneyed means of exhilaration; 
these are all very well in their way; but 
where is the brand of champagne to 
equal the crisp February air of the 
pine forest for putting life and spirit 
into a man? Stand and breathe it 
awhile, saturated as it is with sunlight 
and laden with the intoxicating delight 
of absolute purity, and wholesome, 
bracing, and vigorous with the energy 
which the united action of hard frost, 
brilliant sunshine, and the smell of the 
pines alone can give it. Standing and 
breathing such air as this, the main 
difficulty is to keep quiet and not give 
way to an insane desire to dance about 
on one’s snow-shoes and sing wild 
songs; for it won’t do to indulge in that 
sort of thing, because our mission is to 
remain silent and hidden in order that 
we may watch and see what life, if any, 
is going on in this vast still forest, that 
seems at first sight so empty and lonely 
and devoid of every form of active 
existence. 

Yet, if we resist the desire to laugh 
and sing and move about, and if we 
stand still and endure the cold awhile, 
we shall see that there is no lack of life 
around us; the forest is teeming with it, 
though it is revealed slowly and by 
degrees, and beginning, perhaps, with 
nothing more important than our dis- 
covery of a field-mouse. Look at him! 
he has appeared from goodness knows 
where, goodness knows why! Surely 
he would be wiser to stay comfortably 
at home far away beneath the snow, in 
this bitter cold weather! Yet he must 
needs come out and run about all over 
our snow-shoes and carefully inspect 
our felt boots; he sniffs at them and 
runs away a short distance over the 





crusted snow and returiis to sniff again 
and yet again; they are evidently of the 
greatest interest to him, since he cannot 
make up his mind to leave them and 
proceed with his morning’s engage- 
ments and duties, whatever these may 
be. Probably he is reflecting that here, 
by the merest piece of good fortune, he 
has happened upon thevery material for 
his spring nest that he has been on the 
lookout for for weeks! What lovely 
soft stuff! he thinks; so warm too—the 
very thing of all others the missus 
would approve of! At which thought 
away he scuttles to fetch that lady. If 
we like to wait long enough he will 
presently return with her, and to- 
gether they will sit awhile in judgment 
over the newly found material for 
prospective nest-making. A _ slight 
movement of the foot is enough to put 
all domestic ideas to flight, together 
with the happy couple themselves, and 
away they scuttle together over the 
snow-diamonds, the missus perhaps 
indulging in sarcastic personalities as to 
the wisdom of gentlemen field-mice, 
who bring their wives out into the cold 
in order to show them nothing more 
practical than a length of locomotive 
material; a truly gentleman-like idea 
of a valuable discovery, and a nice sort 
of stuff, indeed, by way of a nest to 
bring up the children in! Let us move 
on a little further, for it is impossible 
in this cold to stay in one spot very long 
ata time. At the first sign of a living 
creature we will hide ourselves again. 
We are not permitted to enjoy much 
exercise. There comes a whirring of 
wings and we retire behind two pine- 
stems. Like bolts from the blue two 
birds come darting with lightning 
rapidity through the trees; they flash 
past us and settle in one instant almost 
over our very heads—a pair of beady- 
eyed tree-partridges, the tamest birds 
that fly and some of the swiftest. Prob- 
ably they see us just as plainly as we 
see them, but they don’t mind. On the 
contrary, they treat us with quite 
marked disregard, for they immediately 
begin to attend to their toilette as 
though they were unobserved. They 
sit and preen their dark grey feathers, 
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now and again lifting a wing and dig- 
ging into the recess beneath it with 
fierce determination, as though ctney 
feel that they have borne with those 
untidy feathers long enough, and will 
put up with them no longer; either they 
shall lie straight, or out they come! 
Now, the wing feathers being adjusted, 
they bend their necks or screw them 
round, and attend to other uneven or 
ruffed surfaces. One or two of the 
badly-behaved little plumelets elect to 
come out rather than submit to dis- 
cipline, and flutter in the bright air for 
a moment or two ere they lazily float 
down to earth at our very feet, to adorn 
our caps presently, and to remind us, 
perhaps, on future occasions of their 
beautiful little proprietors. 

The silence is so wonderful that we 
scarcely dare to breathe for fear of 
marring it. It hardly enters into one’s 
mind to perpetrate the sacrilege of fir- 
ing a shot—yet how very easy it would 
be to raise one’s gun and help oneself to 
yonder impertinent little pair so coolly 
unmindful of the potential death that 
lurks within our gun-barrels. Let them 
live, by all manner of means! They 
are most excellent eating, but we do not 
want them; we shall make them a 
present of their pretty, innocent lives 
to do what they like with. They con- 
tinue to preen and smooth and arrange, 
just as though there were no such thing 
as a loaded gun in the scheme of crea- 
tion or invention! Soon they will take 
wing and dart away as suddenly as 
they arrived. I should like to dart after 
them, follow them about for an entire 
day, and find out what they do with 
their lives and how they spend their 
time. Are they perfectly happy here, 
one wonders, in their wild, free forest 
sanctuary? Are they ever dull and 
bored with life? I should say not. They 
have their living to get, and that is 
always an absorbing occupation. They 
know how to keep themselves well fed 
and nourished in the hardest of frosts 
just as well as in the soft days of bil- 
berry and cranberry eating. But what 
do they do with their time during all 
the dull hours of the interminable 
northern winter? God knows! Per- 
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haps every single pine-tree is different 
in their eyes, and affords endless oppor- 
tunity for research. Perhaps they find 
a constant and unfailing source of de- 
light in the mere fact of being able to 
dart from place to place with the swift- 
ness of the meteor (for the tree-par- 
tridge is one of the very swiftest fliers 
of all God’s winged children, the forest 
people). Imagine the ease with which 
change of air and scene may be enjoyed 
by our little friends here! it is the work 
of a moment for them. They have but 
to feel a desire to taste the atmosphere 
a few miles further south, or north, or 
wherever it be; over yonder moor, per- 
haps, and across the next belt of forest, 
and—presto! a few lightning-quick 
beats of the powerful wings and they 
are at their destination, and busy preen- 
ing their feathers and smoothing them- 
selves after their flight, just exactly as 
they are doing at this very moment 
over our heads! 

All very delightful and interesting, 
no doubt, but the cold—upon which the 
smiles of the sun make no impression 
whatever—is too severe to allow of a 
very prolonged inspection of even so 
beautiful an object as a tree-partridge, 
so we go one way and our feathered 
acquaintances go the other with a 
rapidity of movement which proves 
that they distrust us, and have not 
realized and appreciated our generosity 
in making them a present of a new 
lease of life! Perhaps they could not 
fly slowly if they tried, they always 
seem to be at high pressure. But who 
comes here? Somebody in white, mov- 
ing deliberately, unlike the two little 
spirits of the air whom we have just 
been watching, moving quite slowly 
over the ground in hops and jumps and 
short canters of a few yards at a time; 
he is as white as the surface of the 
snow itself; get behind a tree-trunk and 
watch. It is a hare, of course, a white 
hare, ruddy brown in the summer, but 
snow-colored now. This is Nature’s 
kindly arrangement for his safety, for 
the poor fellow has no power of him- 
self to help himself, supposing one of 
his many enemies happens to meet him 
by the way, and therefore Nature 
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dresses him up in a garment of white 
in order that he may lie in the snow in 
moments of danger and thus escape 
observation. He appears to have 
plenty of time upon his hands, anyway, 
and is in no sort of a hurry; here he 
comes, ambling along as though there 
were no object in life save to visit 
every little tuft of dry and yellow grass 
that sticks up here and there from out 
of the snow and sniff at it for a moment 
before proceeding to the next patch! 
When he has cantered up to this and 
smelt at it he ambles away again, in 
no particular direction—right or left of 
his original path, it’s all the same to 
him, and presently he may be observed 
retracing his steps, bound, apparently, 
for the place he first came from! Sud- 
denly a thought seems to strike him, 
and he returns to his original line and 
approaches us once more. It is not 
March yet, so it would scarcely be fair 
to say that the poor witless old fellow is 
mad; but February is well on, and so, 
we should say, is his insanity. In 
another fortnight he will be as mad as, 
well—as mad as any other March hare. 
Watch him twist his whiskers about as 
he comes along, and see how his nose 
wriggles without ceasing! Probably he 
is very nervous of lurking dangers, and 
constantly on the lookout for surprises; 
for the forest is full of bitter enemies to 
his peace; their name is legion, though 
he has never harmed a soul, poor chap, 
and would not know how to set about 
it if he felt ever so vindictive. The 
worst of all his enemies, because the 
most numerous and the most cunning, 
is Reynard the fox, whom poor innocent 
pussy naturally considers the evil 
spirit, the ogre, the demon of the forest; 
for F-O-X spells death to him and the 
devil, in one. The number of murders 
for which Reynard is responsible every 
year is not to be computed; hare is his 
standing dish in these parts, and our 
friend here has doubtless had many a 
narrow escape. If only he could speak, 
and we could persuade him that we 
were benevolently disposed towards 
him, and could get him to sit here for a 
space and spin yarns for our edification, 
what exciting tales he could tell us of 
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pursuits and surprises, and pitiless day- 


long trackings and eventual hair- 
breadth escapes from the very jaws of 
the enemy! 

Here he comes; he is going to pass 
within a foot or two of our ambush, and 
yet he has not detected our presence. 
Poor innocent—he is not half “up” in 
woodcraft! If he were a wolf, now, 
or a lynx, he would have known of us 
long since; some of the forest people 
are worthy of the name, but this poor 
old chap is only a fool. Give a soft 
whistle and you shall see what you 
will see. ... Look at that! he has 
actually sat down; taken a seat in the 
cold snow in order to stare around and 
fidget his whiskers awhile and consider, 
with proper deliberation and without 
undue haste, what the curious new- 
fangled sound should portend. A fox, 
or any forest person worth his salt, 
would have first disappeared and then 
thought the matter over; but this half- 
witted individual must needs stop and 
consider and run a great risk simply 
because the shock of hearing an un- 
familiar sound has loosened his knee- 
joints and made a short halt necessary 
for the recovery of nerve—it is pitiful! 
His nose is working like the perpetual 
motion, but he has not scented us out, 
neither has he caught sight of us—his 
incapacity is really pathetic. Suddenly 
he decides that it was a false alarm; it’s 
all right, he thinks, and he rises from 
his cold seat and resumes his objectless 
meandering. As his head happens to 
point south-east when he comes to this 
resolution he travels away in that 
direction; had he been looking north- 
west he would have gone north-west. I 
am sure he has no fixed idea what part 
of the country he is making for, or why 
is he going there and not somewhere 
else! And so the poor empty-headed 
old fellow will go on, slippitty-slopping 
through life, following his nose whither- 
soever that restless feature may chance 
to lead him, and getting his meals when 
and where he can between the attacks 
of his enemies. God has given him 
four very serviceable legs, and when 
he can put these in motion he may 
laugh at the speed of either Reynard 
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or any one else; but the day will come 
when some one will make a pounce 
while he is sitting down to listen, and 
if his four good legs do not get to work 
quicker than his wits there will be an 
end of our poor friend, and the forest 
will be the poorer by a hare. 

Talking of enemies, here comes old 
Mephisto himself! Look at him, grin- 
ning as he trots along, and looming red 
against the white of the snow. It is 
Reynard, following in poor old crazy 
Mr. Hare’s tracks, and tracing every 
deviation made by that amiably eccen- 
tric individual, at a slow but steady 
trot. This will bring him close to our 
ambush, unless he first detects our pres- 
ence here. He certainly looks very hand- 
some, though extremely wicked withal. 
That grin of his is a most diabolic grin; 
it says as plain as words: “I shall have 
this fool of a hare to-day, for he’s 
getting as cracked as they make ’em, 
and he is close in front of me at this 
moment, and when I’ve got him I shall 
give him what-for, because he has led 
me many a dance for nothing. Ha, ha! 
Just a little extra nip and a bit of a 
worry—won’t he yell!” 

Now I am going to shoot this fox, for 
several reasons. The first is, that I 
shall not be hung for it in this country; 
indeed, no one will think the worse of 
me for the act, but rather the better. 
Then he is the evil genius of many 
worthy forest-people, besides silly old 
Mr. Hare. It is difficult to believe such 
things of any one, but I have it on the 
best authority that this miscreant is in 
the habit of murdering that heroic lady 
the Grey-Hen (wife of Lord Blackcock), 
as she sits upon the nest which is 
shortly to be filled with the little 
honorables, her sons and daughters; she 
will not fly in order to escape his fangs, 
but prefers to stand by her eggs until 
her flesh is actually pierced, and when 
self-preservation at length asserts itself 
—not as the first but as a subordinate 
law of nature—and she tries to escape, 
it is too late. It is also true that this 
detestable ogre of the woods has 
fattened his red carcase upon the help- 
less, toothsome little ones of the willow- 
grouse, the wild duck, and even (though 
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I searcely dare to breathe the dreadful 
words) upon the august little persons 
of the young capercailzie princelings! 
Surely all this is evidence enough for 
the death-warrant of such an arch- 
traitor and rogue! he shall die in his 
sins, and many lives shall be saved 
thereby during this coming springtime. 
Wait a minute, let him advance a little 
nearer, and then we will speak to him 
in the voice of doom. Now then! up 
with our guns and let them execute sen- 
tence upon the culprit! But the culprit 
is an exceedingly wily culprit, and the 
glint of the sunlight upon the barrels 
has informed him in an instant of his 
danger. During that one instant he has 
turned, and is now a streak of fleeing, 
fleeting red pigment dancing in and out 
among the pine-trees—an escaping con- 
vict! Not so fast, ogre and demon, you 
are running away from your judges; 
you are convicted and sentenced; you 
have a debt to pay; and, listen, your 
doom is already sounding from the 
mouth of this trusty executioner of 
steel. There, he is dead, he will murder 
no more! the forest will be the richer 
this summer by many leveret-babes and 
grouse-children, and the murder of 
innumerable innocents is avenged! 
Moreover, the skin of the fox forms an 
uncommonly neat little carpet, and fits 
to a nicety beneath the pedals of a 
piano. We shall toss for it, you and I, 
and it shall remind us to all time of a 
hare saved from an untimely fate be- 
fore the ides of March shall have 
arrived to smite him with delightful 
madness. 

But now, since we have destroyed all 
chance of seeing any more of the forest 
people just about this spot—for we have 
annihilated the stillness and set the air 
reverberating with the grossness of the 
noise of our guns—let us be up and mov- 
ing. One’s blood seems to stagnate as 
one stands and watches; a little quick 
snow-shoe running will soon set it 
flowing again. There are few forms of 
exercise which will produce that effect 
in a shorter time, especially if you come 
across anything in the nature of a hill 
which requires surmounting. There 
are no hills here, however, and our sole 
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embarrassment lies in the dodging of 
the pine-trees. Snow-shoes have a way 
which is entirely their own in dealing 
with pine-trees; it is de rigueur with 
them to go one on each side of the stem 
if they can possibly so arrange matters. 
This is manifestly exceedingly awk- 
ward for their rider, and his relations 
with the pine-tree in question, whom 
he thus meets face to face in the middle, 
are strained and embarrassing to a 
degree. 

What a maze of tracks of every shape 
and size! At this advanced period of 
the winter very little new snow falls, 
and therefore the footmarks of the 
inhabitants multiply and accumulate 
daily. Here are some huge cavities, 
large, deep holes, crowded together and 
penetrating apparently to the very bot- 
tom of the snow. If only this trail were 
fresh we might, with some reason, grow 
excited over it, and race home to the 
lodge for keepers and beaters—for this 
is the sign-manual of a family of elk— 
a large family too, five august person- 
ages have passed this way; but, alas! 
when? the track may be a week old or 
even more. 

Only fancy if we had happened to be 
here at the right moment—that it, just 
when these five lordly creatures had 
been predestined to pass this very spot 
and to plant their feet here and here, 
where these great holes are! Where 
are they now, these five great beings 
who passed by in their majesty a day 
or two days or a week ago? they are 
gone, perhaps fifty miles away, perhaps 
two hundred; perhaps, again, they were 
within earshot when we _ executed 
Master Reynard there, and threw up 
their great heads at the sound, and 
pounded and crashed away through the 
deep snow in the grand way that only 
an elk can! It is a sight to see once 
and to remember always. 

Fox tracks abound—single line tracks 
these, very neat and unmistakable; so 
are the triangles of the cantering hares; 
and here is something that might be a 
big dog, but is more probably a wolf. 
If you look close you will see that 
several wolves have passed this way, 
each stepping—like a sensible creature 





—in the track of the leader in order to 
save itself trouble. This is the way of 
the wolves when they travel. The 
wolves are a wise people and know a 
thing or two! 

There are no bear-tracks at this sea- 
son, for the bears know better than to 
waste their energies in dragging their 
heavy bodies through the deep snow; 
they are asleep in their berlogi, or 
winter quarters. There may be one 
within hail of us for all we know to the 
contrary; indeed, we might easily 
stumble upon one of these snow-dens 
of theirs and crash through it and find 
ourselves in the august presence of old 
Mr. Bruin himself at any moment. 
Such things have happened. Should 
we or the bear be the more startled? 
I wonder. And which of us would be 
out and round the corner the quickest, 
we or he? Speaking for myself, I be- 
lieve I should make very good time 
indeed under the circumstances, but 
then, so, undoubtedly, would the bear, 
unless she happened to be a lady bear 
with small cubs, in which case there 
would probably be a bear-hunt, with 
the present writer taking the rdle 
generally played by the bear. 

Now we have come to the end of this 
belt of forest, and there opens before 
us a wide dazzling plain of snow. On 
the tops of the very outermost trees 
that fringe the dark mass of their 
fellows sit a number of big black birds 
that look like crows at the first glance. 
At the second you can see the bright red 
eyebrows and the dazzling neck plum- 
age which declare the blackcock. If 
you have not happened to notice those 
points, however, the next proceedings 
of the birds would betray them to you 
who they are. At the first sight of us 
they have risen in a body and flied 
packed across the open. Suddenly 
every wing is folded and every neck 
bent earthwards; the entire company 
swoops—there is a cloud of snow float- 
ing away in the air, and they are gone. 
There is not a trace of them left! Now 
is our time, if we have sufficient wood- 
craft to understand this mystery. They 
have taken a header into the snow. 
We have them at our mercy! All we 
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have to do is to creep up and shoot 
them down as they struggle one by one 
from their living grave and take wing. 
They pass the night tunnelled in this 
way beneath the snow, but if you 
happen to mark the place and walk 
about over their heads they will come 
out, and then, ye gods! what a time the 
gunner may have among them before 
he has done with them! Only take care 
that you do not get knocked over by one 
of them, for they rise here, there, and 
everywhere from the very bowels of the 
earth, and one may easily knock your 
hat off as he forces his way out of 
prison, or startle the heart out of your 
body by appearing suddenly, like a 
black ghost from nowhere, between 
your very snow-shoes! 

As we hasten over the moor towards 
the spot where we have marked down 
this large blackcock family—forty or 
fifty of them, we compute it—we see a 
very pretty sight. A company of little 
white spectres rises almost at our feet 
and flits away into the very heart of the 
forest—willow-grouse, eight or ten of 
them. How difficult it is to watch their 
flight over the white snow, for Mother 
Nature has dressed these bantlings, as 
she has dressed the hares, in raiment 
of snow color for their protection. Now 
and again the eye of the sun falls upon 
them as they fly, and a flash of light is 
sent back to us as we gaze. Suddenly 
they disappear; probably they have 
settled. 

We stand and watch the blackcocks 
Struggle scared from their snow graves 
and scatter their shrouds as they dart 
away. Perhaps we shoot a brace or so. 
It is like shooting at a haystack, for 
they rise at any distance, from a yard to 
ten yards, and take some time getting 
free. If we wanted them, we could 
shoot a couple of dozen. 

Then away we glide once more. The 
February day is a very short one in 
these latitudes and we do not care to be 
out any longer than the sun. We have 
eaten our sandwiches and emptied our 
flasks; we have seen a number of the 
forest people, and done a good turn to 
many others by ridding them of an arch- 
enemy. The short day has been well 
504 
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spent; let us return through the forest 
and see the last of it. Crashing through 
the treetops goes a kingly bird, laughing 
to scorn such obstacles as twigs and 
smaller branches—they cannot stay his 
flight! Itisa capercailzie, king of game 
birds, lord of the forest. Bare your 
head before his majesty ere he disap- 
pears into the secret places of his 
beautiful kingdom. There—he is gone! 
We can still hear the crashing of his 
great wings among the trees in the dis- 
tance, but we shall never see him again, 
for it is fierce scorn for him to be seen 
of men, and in his displeasure he will 
fly far away! 

Let us turn homewards—we have seen 
enough. We will snow-shoe as quickly 
as we can towards the place where 
dinner is to be had and the creature 
comforts to which we are slaves; and 
as we skim along we can drink in the 
superb air and congratulate ourselves 
in that we have lived to see one of the 
most beautiful of God’s creations—a 
pine forest under the spell and glamour 
of the February sun. 

FRED. WHISHAW. 





From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
THE OLD PACKET-SERVICE.1 

“The mail-steamer Mercury grounded 
on the Lethe shoal while entering the 
port of Guam and is reported a total 
wreck. Mails and passengers saved.” 
Such is the type of a certain bald and 
prosaic statement which we frequently 
read without any particular emotion in 
the newspapers. We may chance to 
have a friend in Lloyd’s, and if so we 
are for a moment anxious for his 
pocket; or we may have sailed with the 
self-same skipper in the lost vessel, in 
which case our comments will take the 
color of our recollections of the voyage. 
But after all, mails and passengers are 
safe, and no great harm has therefore 
been done. New ships can be built and 


1 A History of the Post Office Packet Service, 
between the years 1793 and 1815, compiled from 
Records chiefly official; by Arthur H. Norway. 
London, 1895. 
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new cargoes manufactured; the Lethe 
shoal may be resurveyed if necessary, 
and the captain’s certificate suspended 
if he deserves it; the government of 
Guam may be subjected to diplomatic 
pressure on the dangerous state of its 
harbor, and so may good come out of 
evil; but we can turn with a good con- 
science from the shipping-news to the 
fashionable intelligence, for mails and 
passengers are saved. Mails and pas- 
sengers, not passengers and mails; for 
letters come before lives, at any rate in 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, and 
a single missing mail-bag causes more 
stir than three seamen washed over- 
board; while in the ordinary course of 
things, in the prosaic voyage from port 
to port, it is a matter of certainty that 
the mail shall enjoy the privilege of 
being the last aboard and the first 
ashore. The divinity that hedges a 
king is a trifle to the sanctity that en- 
wraps the mail. 

It is not difficult to trace in a rude 
fashion the growth of this reverence 
for a packet of letters. In the first 
place the essence of a letter is that it 
shall be written, and the smallest 
written document is a very serious 
affair. The pith of the matter is that, 
humiliating though the confession may 
be, parchment, or even reasonably good 
paper and ink enjoy by nature a longer 
life than the human frame. Carlyle 
was eternally reviling sheepskin, but 
there is no getting over the fact that it 
is, in comparison with ourselves, im- 
mortal upon earth, and indeed the 
principal agent in conferring immor- 
tality upon men. Paper of course is less 
durable. We have heard an eminent 
publisher declare with a sigh that by 
the end of three hundred years every 
book that he had brought out would 
have crumbled into dust; but in truth 
for ninety-nine hundredths of them 
three centuries is an extravagant allow- 
ance of life. Milton surely understated 
his case when he said and maintained 
that it was almost as great a crime to 
kill a good book as a good man, for 
the best of men must die sooner or 
later, while through the merits of 
sheepskin and paper his books may 
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live. The potential immortality of 
every written word invests it with a 
dignity that is forbidden to mere flesh 
and blood; it is no wonder that we bow 
down before it. 

The signs of this peculiar veneration 
of documents are abundant enough in 
our actions of every day, but none 
perhaps is more striking than the 
name of the writing whereby a man 
seeks to extend his influence beyond 
the term of his own life. A sovereign 
alone ventures to speak of his will 
and pleasure during his lifetime; but 
every man from the day of his death 
assumes sovereign rights and talks of 
his will, which he carefully calls his 
last will; for no one knows, and this 
is one of the most interesting features 
in letters, what written document may 
be actually his last. Hence there 
grows up a peculiar responsibility 
about the custody of written words, 
no doubt easily explicable in the days 
when men did not commit trivialities 
to writing, but still having its root in 
a kind of superstition. The destruction 
of a will, to take the strongest case, is 
looked upon not only as a crime against 
the living, but virtually as an act of 
sacrilege. Again, men who will re- 
morselessly pull down old houses, and 
under the guise of restoration mutilate 
old churches, hesitate before they de- 
stroy old papers; they will store them 
away in garrets and cellars for a prey 
to rats and mould, but they rarely have 
the courage deliberately to make away 
with them. Women are well known to 
be the most inveterate preservers of 
letters; they have so little faith in ab- 
stract immortality, whatever their pro- 
fessions, that they cherish the poor 
bundles of rags as tenderly as though 
they were living creatures. 

Out of these two primary sentiments, 
reverence for a written word and high 
sense of the duty of preserving the 
same, has ultimately grown the sanctity 
of her Majesty’s mail. The historian 


of the Post Office has furnished us with 
many instances of a devotion to duty 
on the part of its officials which are 
unsurpassed in the annals of any sur- 
vice, civil, religious, or military; and 
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Mr. Arthur Norway has now supple- 
mented these by a volume, which is 
interesting not only as a contribution 
to the literature of the department, but 
as a chapter of naval and military 
history which has remained too long 
unwritten. The material for such work 
is not to be found without long and 
painful groping among musty and for- 
gotten manuscripts; but Mr. Norway, 
avoiding the example too often set in 
more pretentious histories, has sup- 
pressed all parade of research, brushed 
away all dust and cobwebs, and woven 
the dry official records into a plain, 
straightforward narrative, as stirring 
as any fictitious tale of adventure and 
much better written than most. 

The first institution of Packet-Ser- 
vices across the two channels and the 
North Sea probably dates back to very 
ancient times. In the days when 
England was a province of France, and 
during the later period when France 
was a province of England, the need 
of a channel for regular correspondence 
must have made itself irresistibly felt; 
and even after the loss of Calais the 
long presence of English troops and 
English agents in the Low Countries 
called for almost as constant means of 
communication with Holland. The 
service probably made a great stride 
in the days of the Protectorate; for 
Secretary Thurloe, who hung the secrets 
of all Europe at the Pretector’s girdle, 
could do so only by means of unin- 
terrupted correspondence with his 
agents abroad, and being postmaster 
himself could regulate the packets to 
suit his wishes. Still the system was 
not extended outside the narrow 
seas either during Cromwell’s reign or 
that of his successor. The need for 
such extension became pressing only 
through the growth of our colonial 
possessions. 

We are accustomed to look upon 
colonial expansion as a movement of 
comparatively modern date, and to 
ignore the share of attention that was 
claimed even two centuries ago by our 
kin beyond sea, and the labor that 
their affairs entailed on the Board of 
Trade and Plantations. It is true that 
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our colonies had been so established as 
apparently to call for little adminis- 
trative interference from English 
officials. Between Lords Proprietors 
and Chartered Companies the govern- 
ment appeared to be seated almost 
exclusively in private hands. More- 
over it was a fixed principle of colonial 
policy that every new settlement should 
forthwith be endowed with a constitu- 
tion on the English model, and allowed 
for the most part to manage its own 
affairs. None the less, however, the 
authority of the crown was constantly 
invoked. There were disputes, particu- 
larly about boundaries, to be settled, 
sovereign rights to be upheld, and 
occasionally rebellions to be suppressed. 
Massachusetts, as may be believed of 
the leader of the rebellion of 1775, 
was a most troublesome possession; 

Rhode Island, Connecticut, and New 
Plymouth never ceased quarrelling 
about territorial limits; Virginia was 
much disquieted by a rebellion; and 
Carolina, though judiciously adminis- 
tered by the Lords Proprietors, had 
not been exempt from the same dis- 
order; Maine was eternally wailing 
against the misdeeds of Massachusetts, 
and Maryland alone enjoyed a more 
or less peaceful existence under Lord 
Baltimore. Further north there was 
Newfoundland, always a most distress- 
ful country, writhing under the yoke 
of the West Country adventurers in 
whose power it lay, and incessantly 
shrieking to the crown for help. To 
the south-east there was Bermuda,. 
also a hot-bed of grievances owing to 
the high-handed government of the 
Somers Islands Company. Still further 
to the south, Nevis, Montserrat,. 
Antigua, part of Saint Kitts, Barbados, 
and Jamaica, each with its own little 
houses of Lords and Commons, lay 
quaking in their shoes before the 
naval power of France, and half tor- 
mented, half comforted by the presence 
of swarms of privateers. 

With all these settlements there 
passed a flood of correspondence to 
and from the Board of Trade and 
Plantations, and more particularly 
with the West Indian islands which 
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were shielded by no interposition of 
Proprietors or Chartered Companies. 
“The enforcement of the Navigation 
-Acts was one principal subject of dis- 
‘cussion; unending wrangles between 
the islands and the Royal African 
Company, which possessed the monop- 
oly of the trade in live negroes, made 
another; the menaces of the French 
squadron constituted a third. All were 
important questions alike to mother 
country and colonies, but the difficulty 
in adjusting them was increased ten- 
fold by the absence of any regular 
means of communication. Merchant 
vessels were, with the occasional excep- 
tion of a man-of-war, the only ships 
that passed between England and the 
islands, and they of course would not 
sail without cargo. Once, when the 
whole year’s produce on an island was 
destroyed by a hurricane, communica- 
tion with England ceased for two and 
twenty solid months; the merchant 
vessels on the spot waited for the next 
year’s crop before they sailed home, 
and of course no more ships came out 
from England meanwhile. Moreover 
any unarmed vessel ran great risk of 
eapture by the Algerine pirates that 
swarmed in the channel. Colonial’ 
governors on their way to their posts, 
and colonial agents bound homeward 
with an armful of grievances, were im- 
partially captured and carried off. The 
Newfoundland fishing-fleetsailed under 
convoy of a king’s ship, and governors 
nominated by the king always crossed 
the Atlantic in a frigate. 

The difficulties both of trade and 
administration in such conditions may 
easily be conceived. The Board of 
Plantations was longing to exert more 
immediate control over the West In- 
dian islands and reduce them more 
nearly to their present position of 
Crown Colonies, but they were met 
always by the insuperable objections 
of irregular communication. The local 
legislatures were tenacious of their 
privileges, and actually maintained 
them, in spite of a thousand absurdi- 
ties, unaltered until our own time. 
The first attempt to subject them 
more directly to the Board of Trade 
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had not been abandoned ten years 
when the Post Office instituted the 
one thing needful to have made it 
feasible. In 1688 a Packet-Service was 
established for regular communica- 
tion to Corunna, or, as it was called, the 
Groyne,' from the port of Falmouth, 
and four years later additional packets 
were added to ply to the West Indies 
and the southern states of America 
from the same station. 

Falmouth consequently during the 
following century grew to a wealth 
and importance which, though sstill 
recollected by a few living men, is in 
these days hardly credible. It is only 
within the last two generations, it must 
be remembered, that there has departed 
from the West Indies the glory which, 
while it lasted, was enough of itself to 
raise their post-towns in England to 
dignity. But apart from this, during 
the eighteenth and the earlier years of 
the present century most of the great 
news came from the west,and Falmouth 
through its communication with Spain 
embraced the field of the Mediterranean 
also. The intelligence for which the 
whole country was waiting, whether of 
Byng at Sicily or Pococke at Havanna, 
of Cornwallis at Yorktown or Rodney at 
Saint Lucia, of Jervis at Saint Vincent 
or Nelson at Trafalgar, of Moore at 
Corunna or Wellington at Vittoria, all 
reached Falmouth first; and, as Mr. 
Norway tells us, it was ventilated and 
discussed in every tavern in the town a 
full day before it reached the hands 
even of ministers in London. 

A besetting sin of the packets from 
the earliest times was the practice of 
carrying goods for purposes of trade, 
which made the service extremely 
profitable to officers and men, but led to 
overloading the vessels and _ conse- 
quently to slow passages. It had been 
strictly forbidden by Charles the 
Second as far back as 1660, but, as 
will presently be seen, without any 
great effect. A second failing, which 
was perhaps almost inevitable in early 
days when a vessel went armed to sea, 


1 Corrupted, of course, from the French Corogne. 
Leghorn is one of the few survivals of the bar- 
barous lingo of the old merchant-skippers. 
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was the partiality for a little quiet 
piracy. The temptation was doubtless 
great. England and Spain were con- 
stantly at war during the eighteenth 
century, and Spanish prizes were al- 
ways reputed to be rich. The Ad- 
miralty Courts could always be bribed 
to condemn the prize, the Post Office 
looked the other way, the crews made 
their prize-money; and thus every one, 
except of course the Spaniards, was 
satisfied. It is true that the packets 
fought more than one gallant action in 
their early days in honest defence of 
their ships and of their mail; but there 
were far too many engagements of a 
different kind which led to the abuse 
of putting the capture of prizes first 
and the safety of the mail second. In 
fact the time came when the Packet- 
Service required to be overhauled with 
a strong hand, and the moment chosen 
was, curiously enough, the outbreak of 
the great war of 1793. The authorities 
then decided that, in spite of the risk 
of French privateers, the armament of 
the packets should be reduced, and 
their commanders instructed to run 
away from any armed vessel, or to fight 
her only when it was impossible to run, 
and, if resistance were impossible, to 
sink the mails and surrender. To make 
obedience to these orders the surer a 
special type of vessel was selected of 
about one hundred and eighty tons 
burden, with a crew of twenty-eight 
men and an armament of six guns, 
four four-pounders and two six-pound- 
ers only. 

It was a daring experiment, for it 
placed the packets at the mercy of the 
majority of the French privateers, if 
the complement of men and the weight 
of metal were made the standard of 
comparison; and it remained to be 
seen whether the sanctity of the mail 
would inspire its custodian to extraor- 
dinary exertions in its defence. The 
result at first was not discouraging. 
In December, 1793, the Antelope 
packet fought a desperate action off 
the coast of Jamaica against the: priva- 
teer Atalanta. Fever was at work 
among the crew of the Antelope, and 
She had but two-and-twenty men fit 


“to be able to add 
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for duty against sixty-five in the 
privateer. The Atalanta, knowing 
where her own superiority lay, bore 
down upon the packet, threw out 
grappling-irons and tried to carry her 
by boarding. By the ready ability of 
the packet’s commander, Curtis, the 
first attack was defeated with loss; 
but he was presently shot dead, and 
the command passed to the boatswain, 
a man named Pasco. He was so 
illiterate that he could not write his 
name; but he quite understood how 
to command a ship in action, and he 
continued the defence with such vigor 
that the privateersmen cast loose the 
grapples and prepared to sheer off. 
They were not, however, to escape so 
easily. Before the two vessels could 
separate Pasco ran aloft, and lashing 
the Atalanta’s square-sailyard to the 
Antelope’s fore-shrouds, hammered 
away till the enemy, for all the bloody 
flag of no quarter which was nailed to 
their masthead, cried out for mercy. 
On taking possession of his prize Pasco 
found thirty-two of his opponents 
dead on the deck, and but sixteen of 
the whole sixty-five still unhurt. The 
Antelope’s loss was three killed and 
four wounded. It is_ satisfactory 
that Pasco did 
not want for praise and reward on 
his return home after this gallant 
action. 

This brilliant beginning, however, 
was not well followed. up. In the 
next seven or eight years packet after 
packet was captured with doleful 
regularity, and the West India mer- 
chants were loud in their complaints. 
It soon became apparent that the 
packets, though nominally built for 
speed, were for some reason overtaken 
with surprising ease; and there grew 
up unpleasant suspicions that they 
were over ready to surrender to ves- 
sels which they might have beaten off. 
The curious coincidence that nearly 
all packets were captured on the 
homeward voyage led to careful in- 
vestigation, and thus it cat¥e out that 
the old abuse of carrying goods for 
trade was at the bottom of the mystery. 
The cargo received on board at Fal- 
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mouth was insured for the double 
voyage out and home; the men sold 
it in the West Indies and remitted 
their proceeds homeward; and finally 
the ship was surrendered to the first 
enemy with a readiness that en- 
couraged the capturing vessel to put all 
hands ashore in their own boat. The 
erew then claimed their insurance- 
money, which was thus added to their 
profits out of the voyage. It was 
a sad discovery, which lamentably 
tarnished the fair fame of the Packet- 
Service. Once again a strong hand 
was necessary to restore efficiency; 
the abuses were put down in spite of 
much grumbling, and when the short 
breathing-space given by the Peace of 
Amiens was past, the packets had a 
chance of regaining their good charac- 
ter. 

To do them justice they made worthy 
use of their opportunity. It is difficult 
out of the number of brilliant actions 
chronicled by Mr. Norway to select one 
out of half-a-dozen of equal gallantry 
for special mention. The scene until 
1812 was generally the lovely waters of 
the Caribbean Archipelago, at that 
time swarming with privateers which 
stole out from Guadeloupe to make 
havoc of the English trade. How busy 
they kept the English cruisers, and how 
formidable they might be as opponents, 
manned as they were by the despera- 
does of all nations, we may read for 
ourselves in the pages of “Peter Sim- 
ple’ and “Tom Cringle’s Log.” Mar- 
ryat is not ashamed to tell of the oc- 
casional failures even of a man-of-war’s 
crew to capture these vessels, so that 
it may be imagined that they were no 
playthings to the poor little packets. 
Yet the packets faced them always 
with extraordinary gallantry, though 
they were sometimes forced after a 
desperate fight to sink the mail and 
haul down the colors. On one mem- 
orable occasion a_ single packet 
actually stepped in to save an English 
island. 

That the 


island was Dominica, 


loveliest, as some maintain, of all the 
the most southerly of the 
unhappily 


Antilles, 


Leeward Islands, and 
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situated within dangerous proximity 
to the French island of Guadeloupe. 
The garrison that held it was small; 
men died so fast in the West Indies 
in those days that it could hardly be 
otherwise; and lying as it does within 
sight of French troops the island was 
a standing temptation to French enter- 
prise. It so happened that the crew 
of the only man-of-war then cruising 
off the island, H.M.S. Dominica, 
mutinied and carried the ship to the 
enemy at Guadeloupe. It is melan- 
choly to have to record so ugly a story, 
but as the tale of the Hermione also 
shows, the troubles that are remem- 
bered by the name of the Nore were 
at work in every British naval station. 
The French at once replaced the 
mutineers with men of their own 
nation, packed her with troops, added 
a sloop, a schooner, and two galleys 
as consorts, and sent the whole 
flotilla away to capture the Dominican 
eapital, Roseau.. The armament ap- 
peared off the entrance to the port on 
May 24th, 1806. 

The planters of Dominica were at 
their wits’ end. Even if they could 
defeat an attempt at a landing, they 
could hardly hope to save the sugar- 
ships in the harbor, the capture of 
which would spell ruin to many of 
them. While still debating they saw 
two more vessels enter the bay, the 
packet Duke of Montrose, Captain 
Dynely, under the convoy of H.M.S. 
Attentive. The governor of the island 
ordered the Attentive to stand off and 
intercept the French flotilla, but being 
a miserable sailor she was easily left 
behind; and it was plain that, unless 
the packet took up the quarrel, the 
mischief would be done before the 
Attentive could get into action. The 
governor therefore appealed to Dynely 
to take a detachment of troops on board 
and fight in defence of the island. 
Dynely hesitated; his vessel was not 
national property, and his instructions 
covered no such contingency as this. 
He asked first that the merchants 
would guarantee the value of his vessel 
in case she were lost. They refused. 
He then offered totake upon himself the 
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value of masts, yards, and rigging, if 
they would do the like for the hull. 
Again they refused; the West Indian 
planter is the most hospitable of men, 
but he loses spirit under a tropical sun. 
Dynely therefore accepted the whole 
reponsibility, sent his mails ashore, 
and bade any man that had no mind 
to follow him in an action which was 
no part of his business, to go ashore 
with them if he would. The Falmouth 
crew of course stood by him to a man; 
so forty men of the Forty-sixth and 
Third West India Regiments were 
taken on board as a reinforcement; it 
was likely enough that they were no 
new hands at the work, for in those 
haphazard days even Light Dragoons 
occasionally did duty as Marines; and 
the Duke of Montrose stood out of the 
bay to meet three vessels, the smallest 
of which was as powerful as herself. 
The wind was very light, but the 
packet, a fine sailor and _ skilfully 
handled, could outmanceuvre her ad- 
versaries; and Dynely, noticing that 
the French were separated, seized the 
opportunity to bear down upon the 
largest of them alone. Presently the 
wind dropped altogether; Dynely got 
out his boats, towed his ship within 
pistol-shot, and opened fire. For 
three-quarters of an hour he hammered 
at her, no one of the French consorts 
daring apparently to interfere, and at 
last forced her to strike. Losing no 
time he turned next to the former 
king’s ship Dominica, which turned 
and fled, as it happened, straight into 
the jaws of another English cruiser, 
the Wasp, which had been attracted 
by the firing. Returning from the 
chase Dynely found the rest of the 
work done. The Attentive had cap- 
tured both the galleys; a party of the 
Yorty-Eighth Regiment had rowed off 
from shore and captured the remain- 
ing ship by boarding; and the whole 
affair was over. Dominica had been 
saved by the packet and by nothing 
else; and Dynely, on arriving home, 
received a special reward and com- 
mendation from the Admiralty. He 
did not live long to enjoy his honors. 
In December of the same year he was 
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attacked close to Barbados by a power- 
ful French privateer which carried 
eighty-five men against his eight-and- 
twenty. For three hours he fought 
her desperately, till he was shot dead, 
when the crew, disheartened by the loss 
of both their commander and mate, 
who was already fallen, hauled down 
their colors. 

More brilliant even than this was 
an action fought by the Windsor 
Castle under her master William 
Rogers, in 1807. Here again, the 
assailing privateer, more powerful in 
armament and still more powerful in 
men than her intended victim, ran 
alongside the packet and strove to 
carry her by boarding. In the middle 
of the action the wind died away and 
the two vessels lay locked together for 
more than two hours, unable to part, 
and cannonading each other furiously. 
Of the twenty-eight English three 
were killed and ten wounded; but the 
survivors stuck to their guns indomi- 
tably, until at last the French tire 
slackened, and at every discharge of 
their own they heard the enemy 
scream, a ghastly womanish sound to 
be heard among men. Finally the 
packet’s men, having repelled the 
French attack, took the offensive in 
their turn and after a sharp struggle 
captured the privateer. It was a 
victory of sheer pluck and skill, won 
by a slaughter which, considering the 
small numbers engaged, is not easily 
matched even in the history of the 
Royal Navy. 

But a far more terrible trial came 
for the packets on the outbreak of the 
American war in 1812. The French 
privateers, well-found though they 
were and manned with desperate men, 
were child’s play to the American, 
which were twice as powerful and 
manned by English deserters. Where 
English frigates were overmatched, it 
is hardly surprising that the little 
packets should have gone to the wall. 
And yet they fought even against 
overwhelming odds with a desperate 
courage and an obstinacy remarkable 
even among British seamen. Captain 
Cock in the Townsend, with a crew of 
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thirty-two men and four passengers, 
fought against two American pri- 
vateers simultaneously for more than 
three hours before he would consent 
to surrender. Each of his assailants 
was superior to him singly in strength, 
and the two carried together nearly 
five times his weight of metal and 
seven times his strength of men. Yet 
even when they had battered the 
packet into a wreck, when half its 
crew was in the surgeon’s hands, and 
when she was actually in a sinking 
state, Cock only with great reluctance 
hauled down his colors. He had 
repelled countless attempts to board, 
and it was hard to have to yield to 
sheer weight of metal. The Towns- 
end was so heavily shattered that the 
Americans, finding her not worth 
keeping, restored her for a small sum 
to her captain, who duly brought her 
into her destination, though without 
the mail for which he had struggled 
so gallantly. Cock lived to fight two 
or three more actions before he died, 
worn out with wounds and hard work. 
His name should be remembered at 
the Post Office, for no man ever made 
a nobler fight for his mail. 

With such contests the Packet-Ser- 
vice was occupied during the three 
years from 1812 to 1815. A few years 
later the old arrangements were altered, 
and Falmouth knew the Service no 
more. In spite of occasional lapses 
from the path of rectitude the Cornish- 
men had played their part bravely for 
more than a century; and it is interest- 
ing to know that the old spirit which 
made the West Country the centre of 
adventure in Elizabeth’s day still 
lasted to the close of the great French 
War, and still responded to the old cry 
of Westward Ho! It may be that their 
time will come again, for the Cornish 
fishermen with their handsome half- 
Jewish type of face, great frames, and 
incomparable natural dignity, impress 
one always as a folk that when in 
earnest can do great things. There is 
not a great deal to choose, though there 
is a good deal to contrast, between them 
and their fair-haired, blue-eyed breth- 
ren of Devon; and the Devon men have 





proved well enough what they can 
do. 

Meanwhile, as we said at the be- 
ginning, the result of these stubborn 
packet-fights has been to enhance the 
sanctity of the mail, and give our 
modern steamers a standard by which 
to rate the importance of their trust. 
Though submarine cables spread wide, 
and the repairing steamers of the 
world rest in English hands, there is 
still a chance that the ordeal so bravely 
passed by the Falmouth packets in the 
great war may some day have again to 
be faced. Such mails as are carried in 
these days can hardly be sunk at short 
notice, and the steamers, unless they 
have the advantage in speed, must 
needs fight to preserve them. It is a 
curious question, possibly hardly 
thought out yet even by experts, what 
may be the fate of the mails in the next 
great war, and it may be that one day 
Mr. Norway’s book may be consulted 
for precedents. Meanwhile for our own 
part we are content to read it for a 
vivid study of English devotion and 
English heroism, which does honor 
alike to the English merchant service, 
and to a great though much abused 
public department. 


From The Cornhill Magazine. 
‘ANIMAL TEMPERS. 

If I only had a Kodak I should often 
take a flying shot at our cat, who looks 
out of the dining-room window with a 
display of appropriate interest, which 
shows how differently people view the 
same question or fact. He puts the 
blind aside with his paw and gazes 
into the street in an obviously inquir- 
ing mood, but no gleam of interest 
comes into his receptive eyes (I don’t 
know how much larger they are in com- 
parison with his size than those of, say, 
the astronomer royal, who is supposed 
to see farther ‘than any man) till a dog 
happens to stroll by, or a sparrow to 
hop after its lunch. They represent to 
him the ways of the world. He does 
not turn his head when a German band 
plants its tripods by the roadside and 
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rends the air. Not that Blackie, as he 
came to be called during the period of 
inquiry after a darker name, is hu- 
manly unsociable. He fulfils all the 
requirements of domesticity, sleeps by 
day, catches or deters mice by night, 
and asks for his meals without insist- 
ent mews. But he is the only cat I 
ever knew who “ran” after his™*mistress 
with canine alacrity. In fact, he must 
be a “Dog-incarnate.” Generally even 
the most devoted puss enters or leaves 
a room with an air of respectful delib- 
eration, which is overdone when you 
have to open the door for him or her. 
But Blackie runs to meet his friend, 
and trots up and down stairs in her 
company like a terrier. At the same 
time, he has a warm heart towards his 
kind, and when his mate died was so 
inconsolable as to begin shrinking away 
with such rapid loss of weight that we 
had to send into the country for a bride, 
who came in a hamper, and after whose 
arrival the disconsolate bereaved began 
at once to put on flesh again, and weeps 
no more. 

Talking of the inability of some cats 
to restrain their feelings, I might men- 
tion an instance of this which caused 
passing embarrassment at, or rather 
before, a party. The courteous host 
owned a greedy inconsiderate Tom 
who always, at meal-time, pleaded with 
crescendo mews till he had received his 
dole. Well, one day an old Scotch 
minister who had been asked to say 
grace was saying a very long one, Tom 
meanwhile trying to attract attention. 
Upon this the host, who was somewhat 
deaf, and thus whispered audibly, 
vexed at the solicitations of his cat 
(which nobody interpreted beside him- 
self), said behind his hand to the lady 
next him, who had glanced at the 
wordy divine, “He always goes on so 
when there is anything to eat.” 

From cats it is a short step to dogs. 
I have one now, a brisk fox terrier, 
Spot, who shows a mood of resentment 
I never saw in a dog before. In our 
dining-room there is a sofa standing 


against the wall-with a narrow upright° 


strip of looking-glass behind it. One 
day I took up Spot, who was sleeping 





on a cushion, and showed him the 
image of his face. He glanced at him- 
self, but, beyond a low growl, thought 
apparently no more of the matter, for 
he lay down again without saying a 
word. Presently, however, after re- 
flection in more senses than one, he got 
up, and flew at his own in the mirror. 
He obviously fancied that I had intro- 
duced another (kennelled) dog into the 
family without consulting him, and 
that he was bound to assert himself. 
Baulked by the unexpected resistance 
he met with, he retired, and bided his 
time. Whether he imagined that my 
presence supported the courage of the 
other dog I could not ascertain; but, 
anyhow, the next day, when we were 
all out of doors, our servant heard a 
great rumpus in the dining-room, and, 
coming hurriedly in, found Mr. Spot 
furiously fighting his double in the 
glass. He had many _ subsequent 
rounds with him, sometimes in public. 
Finding, however, that attention was 
being directed to his procedure, and 
that occasionally an appreciative bit of 
biscuit followed an encounter, he put 
two and two together, and began to 
look at the business of warfare in a 
lucrative light. Thus he will now 
present himself, asking for some in- 
ducement to have a turn with the 
enemy. On my saying “Sss!” he leaps 
on the sofa and dashes at him open- 
mouthed, returning after the bout for 
material recognition. Occasionally, in- 
deed, finding that he is none the worse 
personally for these encounters, he 
volunteers a display of one, and the 
silence of a conversational pause is 
broken by Spot’s attack upon the 
mysterious kennel from the recesses of 
which the other dog, though never able 
to make his teeth felt, returns to the 
combat with undiminished alacrity. 
Spot is plainly perplexed at this, for 
now and then while lying on the carpet 
he glances at the kennel’s mouth, since, 
perhaps, his enemy may be looking out, 
or he peeps under the sofa to see if he 
happens to be hidden there. His where- 
about, except when distinctly chal- 
lenged, is the unsolved problem which 
ever exercises the mind of his enemy, 
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who (like many others) is haunted by 
inability to define the inscrutable. 

Spot, moreover, displays notable con- 
fidence in accepting deceptive pro- 
posals, since, whenever I chance idly 
to make a hole on the grass with my 
stick, he assumes that it indicates an 
entrance to the lair of some latent prey, 
and “scraps” as if he had never been 
disappointed, though his preliminary 
sniff, which always precedes excava- 
tion, might be expected to daunt his ap- 
petite for research. Silver, his compan- 
ion, a big retriever, always treats these 
exhibitions of energy with humorous 
contempt, and is, indeed, the only dog 
I ever knew who distinctly smiles. He 
does this, often irresistibly, when he 
wants to be unchained, but also at 
other times when an absurd thought 
happens to cross his mind. He and 
Spot are the best of friends; though, in 
responding to a playful snap, he is apt 
to forget how big and sharp his own 
teeth are, to the detriment of his small 
companion, who, even if his wounds 
have to be dressed, refuses to reckon 
them as the kisses of an “enemy,” but 
returns to the risky game as soon as he 
can with unabated affection. 

Though dogs “delight to bark and 
bite,” this is by no means always an 
indication of ill-will; but the displays 
of enmity or cruelty in the animal 
world are often sorely painful to their 
human friends. In no region, perhaps, 
are these more notable than among the 
fowls of the air. We do not readily 
notice the unfeeling appetite with 
which fish prey upon-one another, 
though we may be struck by the sign 
of it which appears when we find a 
small pike in the belly of a big one 
which has been caught with a live bait. 
We are left to imagine the anxious 
lives led by little fish in the confined 
waters of a pond, but can see for our- 
selves some of the terrors which per- 
vade the spacious air. Every sports- 
man knows—though many, I am glad to 
think, decline to avail themselves of 
this artificial influence—how a par- 
tridge will crouch to the ground if a 
paper kite in the shape of a hawk is 
flown over a field from which it would 





have flown at the approach of a man. 
And no one can have seen an unhappy 
owl which has strayed into the blaze of 
day “mobbed” by a crowd of spiteful 
little birds, without apprehending the 
bitterness of opinion which often pre- 
vails in the flying world. 

No doubt there is a marvellous (one 
might call it mysterious) unanimity 
shown in the flight of a flock of star- 
lings, which turn on the wing with a 
sudden impulse impossible to have been 
communicated by a leader; and the 
gathering of swallows, bred in England, 
before they start for an unrehearsed 
flight into tropical warmth as hope- 
fully as invalids flit to the Riviera, is 
a display of concerted action and 
pleasant fellow-feeling. But amongst 
those birds which stay at home, espe- 
cially the most domesticated, there is 
often an exhibition of unkindness 
seemingly unaccountable. The grace- 
ful swan, e.g., is one of the most un- 
gracious in its ways. Not only (in the 
breeding season) does a male bird 
resent the intrusion of strange gentle- 
men, but it will spend the day in driv- 
ing off from its domain any unlucky 
geese, who might be plainly assumed to 
have no designs upon its domestic 
arrangements, and have, indeed, no 
desire beyond that for a comfortable 
wash and swim. It will also pursue 
even the most innocent of new-born 
ducklings while they unwittingly re- 
joice in an early taste of their common 
element. But this is not all. When 
an only child has passed out of the 
eygnet stage of life, and grown to full 
physical if not mental maturity, father 
and mother swans have been known to 
fall upon and deliberately beat it to 
death with wing and beak. I have my- 
self seen an instance of this. The 
gratified parents swam_ gracefully 
about the mere in which they lived, 
while the great white corpse of their 
son lay, battered and dead, upon the 
shore. The following year. after an- 
other had been born to them, and in 
infancy carried upon his mother’s back, 
they began to treat him so roughly that, 
not being pinioned like them, he wisely 
flew away, and we saw him no more. 
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Curiously enough, geese which have 
experienced rudeness from swans in 
the lusty spring have been known to 
retaliate in the calmer autumn, when 
the fierceness of their enemy had be- 
come mitigated. I have seen a gander 
leap upon the back of a once arrogant 
swan, and after a period of enforced 
impotent enmity pound away at it in 
the full enjoyment of gratified revenge. 

But it is not the water alone which 
provides these displays of jealousy, 
violence, and deliberate reprisal among 
birds. For instance, I have known all 
the fowls in a yard (moved by some 
occult reason) ‘‘boycott” one of their 
number who had shared the same 
meadow, house, and perches with 
themselves. He might be seen wander- 
ing apart all day, and at night waiting, 
apparently, till the whole community 
had gone to roost and was fast asleep 
before he ventured to seek a night’s 
rest for himself. Not long ago a 
cockerel of our own, in the country, 
came to be thus treated. His plumage 
was badly ruffled, some of it being torn 
off, showing spots of blood upon his 
skin. “Been fighting?” I asked our ob- 
servant man. “Well, no,” he replied; 
“but the rest: never let that cockerel 
alone. They fall upon him if he tries 
to go to bed with the others.” I 
presently saw an illustration of this 
unkindness. There was a little tunnel 
leading from the meadow in which the 
fowls spent the day into a yard con- 
taining the houses where they roosted. 
This admitted the passage of only one 
bird at a time, and if the outcast 
attempted to enter it before all the rest 
had disappeared, our man said he 
would be driven back. I waited to see. 
One by one each member of the meadow 
party, when the lowering sun an- 
nounced the hour of bedtime, stooped 
its head and passed out of sight into the 
tunnel, but it was not till the last had 
gone that the battered lonely cockerel 
(after a cautious pause, as if he were 
listening to hear whether his enemies 
had begun to snore) crept through in 
search of a perch. What had he done, 
what had he said, to be thus ostracized? 
Is there any “shibboleth” in the pro- 
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nunciation of a cackle or a crow, failure 
in which determines the social position 
of a fowl? No sign of kindly recogni- 
tion ever met him in the whole com- 
munity. They were all of one mind, 
and never noticed the outcast, except 
to strike him if he made a neighborly 
advance, and leave him out in the cold 
when they retired comfortably to rest. 
Yet he was of the same feather as 
themselves, had brothers and sisters, 
hatched under the same hen, with 
whom he had shared the same 
nursery coop, but from all of 
whom he had become socially severed 
on coming of age. It could not have 
been that he had carried himself as a 
too-confident Lothario, for in that case 
he would have passed through the same 
experience as any other cockerel— 
fought, i.e., his maiden duel, and either 
had his claims recognized or been 
driven to make fresh matrimonial 
arrangements. No. There was some 
occult influence which barred him from 
his seemingly due place in the world. 
What subtle forces are these which 
move the minds of birds? There is 
certainly a marked individual differ- 
ence of character among those in the 
same fowl-yard. It is not merely that 
some of the same feather are good 
“layers,” while others fail to admit 
that eggs are intended to be sat upon as 
well as laid; but some are exceptionally 
maternal in their ways, ‘‘mothering”’ 
brood after brood with a display of 
devotion which leads the housewife to 
speak of them as if they were human 
neighbors distinguished for their skill 
in bringing up a family. In this case, 
so far as regards the interests of an 
affectionate hen, it is, perhaps, unkind 
for a mistress to treat her very tenderly, 
lest others (who fail to realize humble 
virtue) should resent favoritism and 
make her life unpleasant. 

They are not fowls only, however, 
who object to the presence of such as 
properly belong to their own society 
and are of the same kin. We had two 
ealves, much attached to one another, 
which had from earliest calf-hood 
dwelt together in the same little room, 
till it was time to introduce them to our 
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small herd, containing mostly their 
own uncles and aunts as well as 
mothers. We thought they would have 
been welcomed with affection, but 
they were boycotted for at least a 
month. Nothing would induce their 
family to let them graze with it, though 
the prohibition was afterwards re- 
moved. Our two old horses, also, at 
first peremptorily resented the arrival 
of a Welsh pony (Taffy) when he was 
turned into “their’ meadow. They 
hunted, kicked at, and bit him without 
mercy or provocation, till he made such 
great friends with our donkey, who was 
on good terms with them, that they 
accepted this alliance as an introduc- 
tion, and agreed to recognize Taffy as a 
companion, especially when I gave him 
carrots and would let them have none 
unless they behaved themselves. But 
to this hour he generally ranges himself 
with Daisy (our donkey), and always 
jogs up with her when I make my ap- 
pearance at our entrance door with, 
presumably, biscuits and bits of bread. 
But Daisy is by far the daintier of the 
pair, and fiatly refuses a piece of dry 
buttered toast. 

The intelligence of a donkey is much 
underrated, and it is hard to say why 
his name is used to indicate human 
stupidity. Nicety of taste is not per- 
haps an infallible measure of intellect, 
but there is no animal more particular 
about its food than an ass, and I doubt 
much whether it really has any pre- 
dilection for thistles. Daisy not only 
declines a scrap which has any grease 
upon it, but objects to dog-biscuit 
(though she sees Taffy enjoy it), and is 
twice as cunning as he is in evading 
proposals to put her into harness. 
When once, however, within the shafts, 
she accepts the situation with such 
alacrity as to justify the wisdom of 
Solomon, who says, “A whip for the 
horse and a bridle for the ass.” It is 
often as hard to hold her in as to catch 
her if wanted for the cart. Curiously 
enough, neither horses nor donkeys, 
though otherwise intelligent, seem to 
recognize the distinguishing names by 
which they are called. Dogs, who are 
clever and eat almost anything, respond 
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thus, especially in advertisements,. 
when the identification of Dash is sup- 
posed to be assured if he is so addressed. 
I heard, however, lately of one named 
Dan, who on Sundays refused to an- 
swer unless he was called Daniel. 
Talking of dogs, Daisy dislikes Silver 
so much as often to kick at him if 
loose; but, I take it, this is because once, 
when she was hopelessly harnessed to 
the cart, he bit her nose and made it 
bleed. Animals do not readily forget 
and forgive. There is a well-authenti- 
eated story of an elephant who, on 
appealing for an alms to a spectator, 
was given a copious pinch of snuff from 
a box which he saw taken from the 
donor’s pocket. Of course this gift 
produced an unexpectedly prodigious 
sneeze, embarrassing to the elephant’s 
self-respect, whose virgin nostril had 
never before been so affronted. So the 
next time the gentleman passed by he 
suddenly took the box out of his waist- 
coat pocket with the finger of his trunk, 
and stamped upon it. The friend who 
told me this anecdote vouched for its 
truth, and said he had seen the obnox- 
ious silver mull flat as a saucer. 


From Temple Bar. 
ON THE CHILTERNS. 

Our parish is on high table-land, 
stretching out from the spurs of the 
Chilterns. 

It is noted far 
cherries. 

Everybody in it, from the church- 
wardens downwards, knows something 
of the culture and management of 
cherry-trees. 

The wild stocks are budded in July— 
generally late in the month. The 
process is as follows: A man of ac- 
knowledged skill in the work goes his 
rounds from parish to parish. His first 
step is to thin the tree by sawing off 
some of the leafiest boughs. Then he 
earefully inserts his buds into incisions 
made in the bark of the remaining 
branches, binding them firmly at the 
point of connection with the bud with 
ligatures of bass. The number of 


and wide for its 
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insertions depends on the size of the 
trees operated upon. The bigger limbs 
will take from three to six buds, the 
smaller one or two each. A fair sized 
young tree will take from fifty to sixty 
buds. The trees when budded look like 
Irishmen with their wounds bound 
with sticking plaster after a faction 
fight. 

Towards the Easter following the 
insertion of the buds, the man goes his 
rounds again, and, in the case of any 
that have “taken holt,” cuts off the 
bough some four inches above the bud. 

The seale of remuneration is peculiar. 
You “take a penny and leave a penny;” 
in other words, a penny a bud is paid 
at the time of insertion, and another 
penny for such buds as, at the following 
Easter, prove to be alive and vigorous. 

The great sight of the year in our 
parish is the spectacle of the cherry- 
trees and:the gorse in bloom together on 
our common. Let us imagine a 
stranger, from some cherryless region, 
approaching the spot from the low- 
lands. His attention is caught by what, 
at the first glance, he fancies to be 
wreaths of bluish-grey vapor floating 
across a dark background of beech 
woods and fir coppices. But presently 
he finds that these mist-like blurs are 
stationary, and, as the road winds 
hearer, other grey cloud-like masses 
rise to view. They are his first 
glimpses of our cherry-trees in their 
pride! Soon he reaches a point whence 
the full beauty of the scene bursts upon 
him. 

The common is as a sea of glory, 
whose golden billows surge over the 
green velvety turf up to the very stems 
of the cherry-trees in the foreground; 
while, in the mid-distance, and at the 
further edge of the common, the pyra- 
mids of milk-white cherry-blossom 
show like snowy-sailed yachts upon the 
yellow ocean of the gorse. Close to him 
is a group of cherry-trees, each of some 
eight feet girth, covered with bloom 
Save where the later opening buds dash 
the pearly white with irregular lines of 
pink, merging into russet, like streaks 
of strawberry juice in cream. 

The air is full of fragrance and the 
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dreamy innumerable 
bees.” 

Just crossing the horizon-line and 
dipping into the dark hollow between 
the common and the woods beyond is a 
dense myriad-winged flock of wood- 
pigeons—no infrequent sight in this 
region of beech plantations. Against 
the sky they showed dark, but instan- 
taneously change into light brown 
flecked with white when they have 
behind them the dark curtain of the 
distant trees. 

The lowing of far-away cattle on an 
upland farm blends with the musical 
monotone,—subtle mixture of countless 
sounds,—which thrills ceaselessly upon 
the ear, save when punctuated by the 
clear double note of the cuckoo, the 
whistle of the thrush, and the deep 
mellow call of the blackbird, or 
drowned for a moment in the sudden 
rush of melody from the throat of an 
uprising lark. 

Where the line of the common’s sur- 
face trends downwards into the valley, 
it is broken by three slim young cherry- 
trees, thrown into such strong relief by 
the dark blue shadows beyond, that 
they look like sheeted ghosts of trees; 
while, lower still, the line is crested by 
a ragged edge of flame where the gorse 
bushes pour over it down the slope. 

We will suppose our stranger to be 
one to whom the only aspect of cherry- 
tree life hitherto has been in its 
eapacity of a wall fruit tree with its 
spreading arms pinned tightly against 
the brickwork of a garden wall. 

Let him look on this picture and on 
that! 

Why, our cherry-trees are, many of 
them, luxuriant forest-trees of quite 
respectable girth, yet bearing, owing 
to the thoughtful care of the fore- 
fathers of our hamlet, as delicious 
fruit as their prim captive sisters. 

Yet, though our trees grow in untram- 
melled freedom on an open common, 
they are in reality as jealously guarded 
as though they were enclosed in a ten- 
foot wall with a coping of broken 
bottles. 

The fact is, our cherry-trees, though 
“situate,” in legal phrase, on open 


“murmur of 
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ground, are not common property, but 
are, in accordance with an ancient 
custom of the country-side, allotted to 
the different cottages on the common. 

They are more than trees—they are 
old family friends, even known in some 
instances by pet names. They pay the 
cottager’s rent, or help towards it. 
They are his pride and glory, nearer to 
him even than his cow, dearer even 
than his pig. 

Whatever other pranks the urchins of 
our parish may play, climb a cherry- 
tree they dare not. To hurl a stone 
even into its sacred boughs never enters 
into their wildest dreams. Yea! to cut 
their initials on its bark—it were 
suicide! 

True, such deeds have been done; but 
only by the rash hands of irreverent 
strangers. And were the offending 
aliens caught red-handed, woes many 
would betide them. 

I do not mean the reader to infer that 
there are no cherry-trees in our parish 
save those on the common. Far from 
it! All the cottagers’ gardens have at 
least one or two well-grown trees, and 
the freeholders and farmers have 
frequently whole orchards of them, and 
they grow in every hedgerow. 

When the fruit begins to ripen, then 
are the cherry-trees as great an anxiety 
to their owners as ever a flock of ewes 
in the lambing season to the careful 
shepherd. 

An incessant din pervades the air. 
Constant firing of guns, incessant yells 
and howls of boys, and beating of tin 
cans combine in a jumble of discordant 
sounds which renders hideous both the 
night and the day. When a newcomer, 
I earnestly inquired the meaning of the 
babel, and was told that the “birds wos 
that troublesome as wos never the like 
knowed on afore.” 

Some of the contrivances for scaring 
the feathered spoilers were amusingly 
ingenious. One aged man had sus- 
pended from the branches of his biggest 
tree festoons of those highly illustrated 
tin canisters which whilom were the 
receptacles of potted meat and lobster. 
Empty, battered, and fearsome, they 
hung on my friend’s string, and their 
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unique ugliness, one would have 
thought, was sufficient to put to flight 
any thrush or blackbird of taste. 

Mr. Grubbins, however, did not rely 
on this characteristic of his garland. 
He had a complicated arrangement of 
twine which enabled him to set his tins 
a-clanging in the grey dawn, with a 
twitch of his big toe, from his bed. He 
kindly set the machinery in motion on 
my behalf. A sound more like the 
legendary clanking of an _ unquiet 
spirit’s chains I never heard. It was 
gruesome in the extreme, and I saw, 
from the twinkle in Mr. Grubbins’ eye, 
that the would-be depredators thought 
so too. 

‘Sims to me,” said Mr. Grubbins re- 
flectively, “that the birds as is now 
knows a sight more than un knowed in 
my grandfer’s time. Sunce ’lectrick 
telegraffs and trains is come in, birds 
is more owdacious and Christian-like. 
Like enuff sich critters goes with the 
times; and, wots more, they does.” 

“Well, Mr. Grubbins, we must keep 
pace with them; and I must say your 
invention is likely to be some years yet 
ahead of their progress in wickedness.” 

The self-satisfied smirk of a creative 
genius flickered for a moment on Mr. 
Grubbins’s wooden countenance. 

“Now yer wouldn’t ’ardly credit it,” 
he went on, “but, when I wor a slip of 
a boy, one o’ grannie’s colored ’anker- 
chers wos enuff to scare un; but now, 
Lor’ bless yer, Neebor Smith he 
rigged up a bogey wich he’d a-copied 
from Mistress Smith, and ’twas the 
wery himage of the ould leddy; but nex 
day a sparrer wor a-hopping about on 
top of un as bold as brass.” 

Cherry-picking is a busy time for 
our people. I happened the other day 
to get into conversation on this topic 
with a woman of our parish who had 
had a severe illness, but was conva- 
lescent. Mrs. Castor is the mother of 
five, and was rather inclined to bemoan 
her inability to take her share in the 
cherry-picking. 

“But, Mrs. Castor, it must surely be 
trying work for a woman to mount 
those long ladders! And does it not 
give you a criek in your neck?” 
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“°Tis all practis,” said Mrs. Castor, 
and, as she leaned back on the pillow 
in her chair, a softened dreamy look 
crept into the careworn face. 

“I love it more nor any work I do. 
And, as for long ladders, why, lawks, 
they long uns is far the safest! Short 
uns, they be apt to wobble. But a long 
un, he straddles out broad at the foot, 
and his own weight keeps un steady- 
like. And, when I’m up a forty-round 
ladder ’mong the top boughs, ’tis grand, 
it is. P’raps a whisper o’ wind comes 
and sets the branches a-moving, and 
then the ladder he sways back and fore 
gently as a rockin’-cheer. And I for- 
gets all my worrits up there, and ’tis 
prime, ’tis so. And I never had no 
fear nor no giddiness or sich like, not 
from being on the ladder I haven't, 
not I.” 

“But is it not dangerous, reaching 
out for the fruit?” 

“We does not stretch out to un more’n 
wot we can pull round to we. We uses 
mostly a hook to bring un round, and, 
if bough be stiff-like, we leave un till 
ladder be moved.” 

“I suppose great care is required in 
plucking the cherries.” 

“°*Tis so. Feckless pickers will spoil 
next year’s cherryin’, For why? Cos 
0’ breakin’ the buds off. I’ve seen the 
grass strewn wi’ buds after some. We 
hev to take un gently off by they’s 
stalks. Some comes off quite easy. 
But there be cherries and cherries. 
Wi’ some, do wot a body will, you split 
the bark, and ’tis bad, that.” 

“And what is the usual rate of wages 
for women in this kind of work?’ 

“Two shillin’ a day, some gives. But 
that is good wage. LEighteenpence is 
wot I gets, and glad to. But there’s 
this about it. The work is near home, 
and wi’ they as we knows. Some has to 
tramp far afore they comes to their 
trees, and ’tis bad to tramp home miles 
and miles after your day’s work.” 

One word as to the autumnal aspect 
of the cherry-trees. It is well-nigh as 
beautiful as their spring array. The 
trees glow with various shades of red, 
from brightest scarlet to ruddy brown. 

Our common looks like a harbor 
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crowded with craft all bedecked with 
bunting in honor of a royal visit, while 
the gorse bushes, now a dark olive- 
green, resemble a swarm of boats ply- 
ing upon its waters. 

R. PARDEPP. 


From The Hospital Review. 
CHINA MAKING AT WORCESTER. 

Silently, in its deep bed, the river 
Severn steals swiftly past the walls of 
the city of Worcester, bearing mute 
witness of the passing of time into 
eternity. Upon the banks of the stream 
rises the beautiful Cathedral, a monu- 
ment built by human hands, a testi- 
mony of man’s undying faith that one 
day he shall become immortal. For 
over a thousand years this spot has 
been the hauntof man. Roman, Briton, 
Saxon, Norman, and lastly that hetero- 
geneous race the English have dwelt 
beside the river, and have had dim 
visions of the problems of life and 
death, of time and eternity, that are the 
common heritage of all men in all time. 
Close beside Worcester Cathedral are 
the ugly workshops and tall chimneys 
of the Royal Porcelain Works... 
When we watch the thrower moulding 
on his magic wheel the plastic clay, we 
are filled with wonder at his skill, and 
ask ourselves whence came the clay 
which takes so readily any form the 
potter wills. The flint boulders found 
upon the plains of Brittany in France, 
feld-spar from Cornwall and Sweden, 
bones from America, besides other 
things, all pay tribute. These unlikely 
constituents are calcined and then 
ground exceedingly fine in mills. The 
grinding takes from twelve hours to six 
days. It is a sight worth seeing those 
powerful mills racing round the deep 
trough (made out of stone from Derby- 
shire) weighted with heavy blocks, 
churning each material, for each is 
ground separately, into a thick white 
cream. When finished, the liquids are 
strained through fine hair sieves, and 
all particles of iron withdrawn by 
means of magnets. The different in- 
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gredients are then mixed together in 
proper proportions and kneaded into 
the required consistency, and then the 
clay is ready for the thrower. 

The art of moulding clay has become 
much more exact since the employment 
of plaster of Paris moulds. After the 
thrower, with the help of his wheel, has 
roughly shaped the clay into what is 
termed the “lining,” it is taken off the 
wheel and put into a plaster of Paris 
east, which in turn is placed upon the 
whirling wheel, and the “lining” is 
then deftly moulded to the exact shape. 
As plaster of Paris absorbs moisture 
quickly, the lining is soon firm enough 
to be handled. It is then “turned” like 
ordinary wood or metal, and has 
handles, which have been moulded in 
plaster of Paris, fixed by the same clay. 
It was always a puzzle to our minds 
how the handles were induced, not only 
to stick on to the jugs and cups, but to 
bear the weights of the same cups and 
jugs when full of liquid. This, how- 


ever, is explained when it is understood 
that in spite of being made separately, 


the handles and vessels to which they 
belong are practically one piece when 
burnt. The porcelain is then ready to 
be baked. For this it is packed in fire- 
proof baking dishes called “seggars” 
and supported on every side by pow- 
dered calcined flint. These seggars are 
made to fit exactly one upon another, 
although they are of different sizes and 
depths, and they are arranged in col- 
umns side by side in the oven. The 
oven is then bricked up and eight fires 
are lighted and kept burning for forty- 
eight hours, night and day. The oven 
takes four days to cool and then the 
contents are unpacked and are ready 
for a variety of processes. 

Most of the China is glazed, an opera- 
‘tion requiring care and skill. The 
articles are bathed in the liquid glaze— 
a muddy-looking broth—and the greater 
part of the superfluous glaze shaken off. 
But it is impossible to free them per- 
fectly; besides the fingers leave marks, 
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which have to be removed after the 
glaze has been dried in a hot room. 
Women and girls are employed for this 
work. The ivory glaze is a delicate 
salmon pink before it is baked, the 
white a dark drab. After it is glazed, 
the pottery, for the second time, is 
packed inseggarsand baked. Afterthis 
the colored china is painted and baked 
again. The gold is also baked in. 
Few people know that the gilt on china 
is the purest gold that can be bought. 
It is ground with mercury and turpen- 
tine into a black-looking paint and 
applied with a fine camel’s-hair pencil. 
Boys are trained for this work from 
fourteen years of age, it being nearly 
impossible for older people to acquire 
the accuracy of eye and hand necessary. 
It is a great drawback to the production 
of artistic pottery that the coloring is 
totally different in the paint, from the 
resultafter burning. For instance, gold 
paint is black before, and dull gold 
afterwards; the brightness is produced 
by polishing it with an agate. Other 
colors are obtained from metallic 
oxides: iron gives red, cobalt, blue, etc. 

A delightful room is given up to 
modelling the quaint figures of which 
the shepherds and shepherdesses, the 
treasured ornaments of the cottage 
mantlepiece, are the humble progei- 
itors. The plaster mouldsare filled with 
clay, the consistency of cream. When 
the plaster has absorbed sufficient 
moisture to leave a firm shell of the clay 
inside, the rest of the clay is poured out, 
leaving the inside hollow, the mould 
is then opened, the little ridges left on 
the figure where the mould joined is 
washed off with a camel’s-hair pencil, 
and the figures are packed to bake. 
The most expensive specimen of 
Worcester porcelains, but not by any 
means the most beautiful, in our 
opinion, was an enamelled dish and 
ewer; the latter was only about ten 
inches high and the dish was of a 
corresponding size, and the price was 
£150. 





